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PREFACE. 


This paper, like two others recently issued by the 
Association, (see preface to no. 4 of the last volume) 
originated in a suggestion from the late Professor 
Charles F. Dunbar. The writer entered upon the study 
of city finance under his direction in 1894, and has pur- 
sued it since then whenever the exactions of regular 


duties permitted. 

The result here given forth, however, is incomplete. 
Some parts of the paper, like the chapter on accounts 
and reports, are decidedly summary when they might 
have been made much more satisfactory by the expendi- 
ture of more work upon them. Other parts, like the 


sections on taxes and debts, are purposely treated merely 
in skeleton. Moreover, financial administration, treated 
apart from that which is administered—expenditures, 
revenue, and indebtedness—can not be other than a frag- 
ment; to study administration alone is like studying a 
machine apart from the work it is to perform. Neither 
can this fragment claim to be complete even as far as it 
goes; it could not be complete because of the breadth of 
the subject, and the crudity of the material for its study. 
A satisfactory comparative study of city finance or of 
any part of it, must await the exhaustive study of many 
individual cities, such as has already been made of New 
York and Baltimore, and is now under way, of Chicago 
and Providence. ‘The reader should remember that all 
general statements, made without qualification, apply 
only to the cities named in the list in Appendix A ; also 
that the enumeration of certain cities as possessing a 
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given characteristic does not imply that there are no 
others, as the data on many points are far from complete. 
Nevertheless, a provisional study like this, though with 
these necessary limitations, has seemed to the writer the 
best method of attacking the subject. 

Owing to the length of the time over which the work 
has extended, some of the statements may be made in 
the present tense which are no longer true. It is prob- 
able also that there are some out-right errors; the na- 
ture of the sources (for which see Appendix), made 
certainty on many points impossible or exceedingly dif- 
ficult to obtain; this is especially true of data gained 
by correspondence. 

The writer is deeply indebted to the officers of the 
one hundred and two cities that are included in this 
study. In twenty-three of these cities he has visited 
them in person, and never failed to receive every court- 
esy and aid that could be expected. Nearly all have 
responded freely to his repeated requests for data and 
documents. One thing is certain: however much cor- 


ruption there may be in our city governments, very lit- 
tle of it can be laid to the charge of the capable and 
high-minded comptrollers and treasurers who administer 


the finances. Their feeling of responsibility, and the 
professional pride they take in their work, are one of 
the hopeful signs of the times. 

Among the sources of information mentioned in the 
Appendix are the names of a few friends who have 
given aid in some form. 


F. R. CLOW. 
Oshkosh, Wis., 


November, Igo1. 
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CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION. 
I. CITY AUTONOMY. 


On its political side the public finance of cities ex- 
hibits a broad line of distinction from that of states, in 
that its liberty of action is limited. The government 
of the state exercises sovereign power ; it acknowledges 
no superior; it is hampered by no restrictions except 
the relatively permanent ones set by its constitution ; 
the only positive demands upon it are those made by 
the exigencies of the situation. For states that are 
united in a federal government there are limitations of 
function and of taxing power; these are sharply de- 
fined in the constitution, and otherwise state sover- 
eignty remains unimpaired. Inthe United States there 
is very little connection between the federal and state 


governments ; each has its own officials who bring it 
into immediate relations with the people. With these 
few exceptions, the government of a state may assume 
what functions it pleases and may leave untouched what 
it pleases ; it may spend little or much upon them ; it 
may levy what taxes and incur what debt it pleases ; 
and it may determine absolutely the form of its financial 


administration. 

On the other hand the activity of city government 
of the present time is limited in many ways. In the 
first place the city government is created by the state 
government, and may be altered or abolished by it at 
pleasure. In the functions it may exercise, in the 
amount it may spend on them, in the kind and amount 
of taxation, in the purpose and amount of borrowing, 
in the machinery of administration, in everything down 
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to the smallest detail, the city may not be left in- 
dependent but may be regulated by the state govern- 
ment. Then, what complicates the case more than all 
else, the state makes the city an agency for performing 
its own functions; so that the city is collecting and 
spending money for the state as well as for itself. 

In earlier ages a great part was played by cities that 
were at the same time sovereign states. But these city- 
states have nearly all disappeared ; those of ancient 
times were absorbed by the Roman Empire and those 
of the middle ages by the modern territorial states. 
Hamburg, Liibeck, and Basle are surviving examples, 
though with only the partial independence of federated 
states. The soil of America was appropriated by the 
territorial states of Europe before cities were established 
or even settlements were made by white people ; never- 
theless there have been a few examples of the city-state. 
Some of the New England towns in the seventeenth 
century, though only cities in embryo, were practically 
independent states. Such for example was New Haven 
from its foundation till it was united with Connecticut 
in 1662. For afew months in 1849 San Francisco con- 
ducted its government entirely to suit itself, but was 
finally induced by a tactful governor to return to the 
old laws till a charter could be obtained. ' 

The powers enjoyed by cities in the United States 


are grauted by the state legislatures in special charters 


or in general laws. No authority is given to do any- 
thing and everything; the powers granted are enu- 
merated in detail, and no others may be exercised unless 
clearly implied in the express powers or indispensable 


' Johns Hopkins Studies in historical and political science, Seventh 
series, ii, 37-46. Also Annals of the American academy of political 
and social science, xii, 387-408. 
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to carry them out. The language of the law is con- 
strued strictly. ‘Any fair reasonable doubt,” says 
Judge Dillon, “concerning the existence of a power is 
resolved by the courts against the corporation, and the 
power is denied.” ' 

No distinction is made between the local functions 
and the state functions of a city; so no clear line is 
drawn between activities that are permitted and those 
that are veguired. Mandatory provisions are inserted 
frequently about purely local concerns. The legislature 
of New York “provided for a commission to attend to 
the public parks, which were evidently a matter of 


purely local concern. It has within recent years ap- 


pointed an aqueduct and a rapid transit commission, 
both bodies attending not to state but to municipal 
business .... In certain cases it has even provided 
that certain specific streets shall be paved, has imposed 
burdens upon cities for the purpose of constructing 
sewers or bringing in water.” * 

In many states it has been attempted to prevent this 
excessive intervention of the state in local affairs by a 
constitutional requirement that the ‘legislature shall 
pass general laws for the government of all cities, and 
in most cases prohibiting special laws altogether. But 
this is evaded to a great extent by dividing the cities 
of a state into classes according to population so that 
each large city will have a class to itself, and therefore 
a body of general laws that apply only to itself. By 
analogy such a body of general laws is usually spoken 
of in informal language as the city “charter.”” In Penn- 
sylvania class 1 includes only Philadelphia, and class 2 
only Pittsburg and Allegheny. So Indianapolis in 


' Municipal corporations, 145. 
? Goodnow, Municipal home rule, 22, 23. 
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Indiana, Louisville in Kentucky, Omaha in Nebraska, 
St. Louis in Missouri, San Francisco in California, and 
Helena in Montana are the sole representatives of class 1 
in their respective states. In Ohio an elaborate classifi- 
cation has resulted in a separate body of legislation for 
each city in the state that is mentioned in this study. 
A plan is on trial in Washington, California, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, and Missouri of allowing cities to 
frame their own charters; whether it will work well 
enough to be followed extensively is still a question. 
So with special legislation for the larger cities unre- 
strained in all the New England states, and quite gener- 
ally in the south and in the mountain states of the 
west, and with the constitutional prohibitions existing 
elsewhere against such legislation more often evaded 
than observed, a large majority of the cities of the United 
States are subject to constant regulation by the state 
legislatures. 

The minuteness of these regulations in some cities is 
amazing. ‘The Consolidation act of 1882 for New York 
city required that the police force should consist of a 
superintendent, four inspectors, twenty-two surgeons, 
twenty-three hundred patrolmen, and of one captain, 
two door-men and four sergeants to each fifty patrol- 
men; and the act fixed the pay of each grade." The 
charter of Greater New York contains similar pro- 
visions. In California the laws prescribe the entire 
force of officials, clerks, stenographers, messengers, etc., 
which a city shall maintain and fixes the salary of 
each. In Denver the “general salary” list fixed by 
law amounts to over $100,000 in a total budget of 
$800,000; in addition the law fixes the number and 


pay of employees in several of the departments. 


' Sec. 265. 
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The legislature always attempts to make it compulsory 
for cities to pay the interest on their debts and some- 
thing on the principal by sinking-fund or otherwise. 
These debt requirements though occasionally evaded, 
are usually successful—more so than formerly,—and 
hold the city to the payment of certain fixed sums. 

Frequently an entire department of city administra- 
tion is placed in the hands of a commission appointed 
by the governor of the state. Such is now the case 
with the police departments in a number of cities,’ the 
boards of health in Detroit and New Orleans, and the 
Lincoln Park board in Chicago. In Philadelphia, 
Fairmount Park is under a commission appointed by 
the Court of Common Pleas. In San Francisco, before 
the new charter of 1898 went into force, the depart- 
ments of health, police, fire, parks, and elections were 
ruled by state commissions. 

This means of taking local administration out of the 
hands of the city government is frequently used to carry 
out extraordinary work of great magnitude. The New 
York aqueduct and rapid transit commissions have 
already been mentioned. A system of main sewers has 
been recently constructed for Boston and the surrounding 
towns by a state commission, and now the water supply 
is being provided for in the same way. A remarkable 
case of a work of this kind being executed against the 
wishes of the city government is that of the city hall of 
Philadelphia. In 1860 the legislature of Pennsylvania 
decided that Philadelphia should have a new city hall, 


and passed an act for that purpose; the war checked 
the undertaking for the time being. In 1870 another 


1 Baltimore, Boston, Chattanooga, Cincinnati, Dallas, Denver, Fall 
River, Kansas City, Manchester, St. Joseph, St. Louis, South Bend 
and Terre Haute (Ind.), of the cities of over 25,000. 
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act was passed. This act named the members of the 
commission and, as interpreted and enforced by the 
courts, compelled the city, in spite of every obstacle 
that the local authorities could interpose, to provide 
the necessary funds by taxation and borrowing.' Up 
to July 1, rgor, the building cost $22,581,406, and it is 
still unfinished. 

An extreme example of the small control over the 
budget left to the regular city government formerly 
existed in New York city. In 1868 out of a total tax- 
levy of $17,728,590 for local purposes, only $3,710,709 
was at the disposition of the council.? Then again “in 
1886, Mayor Grace showed, in detail, that almost ex- 
actly three-fifths of the appropriations were practically 
out of the control of the board.”’ There are a few 
cases where the legislature has made the budget of a 
city or had a control over it. For the city of Washing- 
ton and the District of Columbia, the budget is passed 
by Congress. From the earliest times to 1871 the an- 
nual tax-levy of New York city had to receive the ap- 
proval of the state legislature. Before 1856 this was 
only formal, as no changes were ever made nor was ap- 
proval ever withheld. But in 1856 the legislature 
changed ten items, and from that time increased its in- 
terference in the budget until the maximum was reached 
under the Tweed regime. ‘“ The Legislature once went 
so far even,” said Mayor Wm. R. Grace, “as to make 
our municipal budget upon the reports of its own com- 
mittees.”* The legislature relinquished this right in 
the charter of 1871. 

1A. & P., Philadelphia, 221-4 ; and Wharton School Studies, The 
city government of Philadelphia, 145-50. 

? Durand, The finances of New York city, 87. 


3 Jbhid., 261. 
* Harpers’ Magazine, Sept., 1883. 
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Another instance is that of Memphis. In 1879, the 
legislature abolished the government of the city to enable 
it to repudiate its debt; the area was erected into a 
“taxing district,” and the law stated “that the neces- 
sary taxes for the support of the government thus es- 
tablished shall be imposed directly by the general as- 
sembly of the state of Tennessee and not otherwise.” 
The power of levying taxes was restored to the local 
authorities later, after a compromise had been effected 
with the creditors of the city.’ 

On the other hand, the constitution of California pro- 
hibits the legislature from imposing taxes on a munici- 
pality for local purposes and requires that the power be 
vested in the local authorities by general law. It is in- 
teresting to compare this with the fact noted above as 
to the minute statutory requirements regarding the 
number and salaries of city officials. The legislature 
may not certify a tax-levy or construct the city budget, 
but it may prescribe any number of items which must 
be inserted in the budget. This, as far as the writer 
knows, is now the universal practice in all the states, 
though the possibility of more direct interference usually 
remains, as in Tennessee. 

In the matter of borrowing the cities have greater in- 
dependence. It is “beyond legislative competency to 
coerce a municipal corporation to contract a debt for 
local purposes without its consent.” ? The Philadelphia 
city hall case is an exception which was allowed by the 
courts. Of course it is always possible that a city may 
be obliged to incur temporary or floating debt asa result 


*Session laws of Tenn., 1879, ch. 11, 29; 1893, ch. 95. Alsoa 
paper by James H. Malone in Proceedings of the Baltimore Confer- 
ence (1896) for good city government. 


? Dillon, Municipal corporations, 123. 
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of burdens placed upon it by the legislature; a com- 
plaint to this effect about the salary list comes from 
Denver. 

Restrictions of one kind or another on the liberty of 
cities to incur debt are all but universal. Many state 
constitutions fix the limit at a certain percentage of the 
assessed valuation of taxable property within the city. 
A few, like Massachusetts, that lack a constitutional 
limit, fix one by statute. The favorite limit is five per 
cent. though there are variations from two and one-half 
per cent. for all cities in Massachusetts to eighteen per 
cent. for Richmond ; Grand Rapids is limited to a fixed 
sum. With these restrictions should be coupled the 
general principle maintained by the courts that a city 
has “no incidental or inherent right to borrow ;” the 
power must be expressly granted. 

Similarly, though much less generally, there are lim- 
its to the rate of taxation, though only the newer south- 
ern states embody such provisions in their constitutions. 
In Massachusetts, outside of Boston, the maximum rate 
is $12 in the $1,000 for current expenses of the city, 
with no limit to the rate for county and state taxes or 
for paying interest and principal of debt. This plan is 
frequently followed elsewhere. Schools are often ex- 


cepted from the limit, or a separate limit set for them. 


Limits are sometimes set to the rates for various pur- 
poses ; thus, for Minneapolis : 
ee cc w eee « « o SOD im Ge 100 
Permanent improvements, ™ 


Current expenses, . . 


Library, . . 
Schools, 


This amounts to fixing the maxima of certain items 
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in the budget. Occasionally fixed sums are named as 
maxima, as in Detroit and formerly in Syracuse. 

No limits are fixed to the rate of taxation for cities in 
Pennsylvania, in California except in San Francisco, in 
Colorado, and in Virginia; Baltimore, Charleston, and 
some of the cities in Michigan and New York, are sub- 
ject to no limits. In the majority of cases cities levy 
taxes up to the limits, thus showing that the maxima 
are really operative. The absolute points at which they 
are fixed signify little, owing to the undervaluation in 
the assessment ; Boston is limited to $9 in the $1,000, 
while Chicago, Omaha and some other cities press 
against limits that are several times as broad. 

Constitutions and charters frequently contain a prohi- 
bition like the following in Pennsylvania constitution : 
“The general assembly shall not authorize any county, 
city, borough, township, or incorporated district to be- 
come a stock holder in any company, association or cor- 
poration, or to obtain or appropriate money for, or to 
loan its credit to, any corporation, association, institu- 
tion, or individual.”' Appropriations for religious pur- 
poses are prohibited. Various ways are provided by 
which the state can compel a city to fulfill its contracts. 
Private property may be taken for public purposes, 
and compensation must be allowed by due _ process 
of law. Procedure in regard to the budget and the en- 
tire finance administration are regulated by statute— 
minutely, as in the case of Boston and New York, or in 
broad general terms, as in the case of Chicago and St. 
Louis. 

State administrative control over city finances, which 
is so prominent in Europe, exists only in embryo here. 
In Colorado, Nebraska, Texas, and Illinois, there is state 
provision for the registry of bonds. In New Jersey and 


! Pennsylvania constitution, art. ix, sec. 7. 
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New Hampshire, facts relating to the finances of cities 
are collected and published by state authority. In the 
Dakotas, the public examiners, who inspect the state 
banks, also examine the accounts of public officers, in- 
cluding those of cities. In most states there are state 
boards of equalization to adjust assessment of property. 
In 1897 Missouri passed a law requiring local finance 
officers, when they call in bonds that are redeemable 
on call, to notify the state auditor of their action.’ 
In a few states the governor has the power to remove 
local officers. Projects for the extension of such admin- 
istrative control are continually urged, and some of them 
will doubtless be realized in the near future.’ 

On the other hand, judicial control has been an ever- 
present and vital thing.’ Wherever the interpretation 
of the charter can be questioned or the rights of an indi- 
vidual are affected, there the courts may be called on to 
review the action of the city. The courts, however, 
never review the exercise of discretionary powers by 
public officials, or consider questions of expediency ; they 
merely enforce the law as it is, or rather as they under- 
stand it to be. Moreover, they do not seek cases; they 
only adjudicate cases that are brought before them by 
individuals ; if no one complains against a city treasurer, 


who is acting contrary to law, the courts will not inter- 
fere. So judicial control is merely the instrument 
through which control by the constitution and by the 
legislature is executed.‘ 


'New York State library Bulletin, Legislation by states in 1897, 
marginal no. 1145. Mo. ’97, p. 40. 

*See post, p. 107. 

*See post, p. 57. 

*The control exercised over the city by the state is treated at con- 
siderable length by Dr. Delos F. Wilcox in Chapter III of his book, 
The study of city government, and still more fully in the works of 
Professor Goodnow. 
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Another phase of the position of the city should be 
noticed in this connection. Mention has already been 
made of the fact that the state may assign what func- 
tions it pleases to the city. But the city government is 
not the only local government to which the state may 
commit the performance of functions, either state or 
local; there is nearly always one other—the county, and 
sometimes there are several—the township, the school 
district, etc. The divisions of functions between these 
bodies will be noticed in this study only so far as they 
pertain to finance administration. 

Except in New England, the county was originally 
the agent of the state and of ail local sub-divisions in 
making the tax-levy, and in supervising, where not ac- 
tually making, the assessment of property; such it re- 
mains for the most part now. ‘Therefore the city’s levy 
of taxes is certified to the county auditor or clerk, except 
where a special variation has been introduced. Except- 
ing, farther, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wisconsin and 
northern Illinois, taxes for all divisions are collected by 
the county authorities, again, of course, allowing for spe- 
cial arrangements ; so the city receives from the county 
the taxesit haslevied. But wherea great city grows up 
in a county, the county government decays ; in some cases 


it practically ceases to exist, while in others it remains 


a curious vestige of its former self attached to the gov- 
ernment of the city. Philadelphia, St. Louis, and San 
Francisco, are co-terminous with counties; there the 
county treasurers, auditors and clerks have disappeared, 
their functions being performed by the corresponding 
city officers. The old New York city was co-terminous 
with New York county ; this county now includes the 


2 
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boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx; the borough of 
Brooklyn covers the same area as Kings county, and the 
borough of Richmond, the same as Richmond county ; 
Queens county is partly included in the borough of 
Queens. These counties have no treasurers of their 
own; all except Kings entrust their funds to the city 
comptroller, and after this year Kings will do the same. 
Boston, though not quite covering a county, has entirely 
absorbed the financial part of the county government ; 
the city holds all county property and pays all the 
county expenses; the city treasurer and auditor are 
respectively treasurer and auditor of the county, though 
receiving extra salaries therefor. On the other hand the 
cities of Akron, Indianapolis, and Ft. Wayne have no 
treasurers of their own, but employ the county treas- 
urers to hold and disburse their funds. In the south, 
the simpler plan is sometimes followed, of cutting the 
city entirely out of the county in which it is situated, 
and letting the county functions fall to whatever 
municipal departments may be most convenient, while 
the city steps into immediate relations with the state for 
the assessment and collection of state taxes. 

In New England, the town has always levied, assessed, 
and collected all taxes, including those for the county 
and the state. So when the town grows into a city, the 
city has a wholly independent system of taxation, and 
one in direct connection with the state. In other states, 
where the town system of government exists, the assess- 
ment is made by the town assessor; and in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Illinois, the 
taxes are also collected by a town collector. These 
functions naturally attach to the city as well. But not 
always does the town grow into the city; in one in- 
stance—New Haven—the city was superimposed upon 
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the town, and in another—Chicago—the towns were 
superimposed upon the city. Until 1897, over one hun- 
dred years after the city of New Haven was created, the 
city area was included in the town of New Haven, and 
the government of the latter made the assessment of 
property. From the introduction of the township sys- 
tem in 1848 to the passage of the assessment law of 
1898, the assessment and collection of taxes in Chicago 
was a town function ; the collection remains such still, 
though a law passed in May, rgor, will, when put into 
operation, practically abolish township government in 
Chicago. 

The school district as a local division independent of 
the city, exists extensively from Pennsylvania westward. 
In Ohio, Missouri, and the new northwestern states it is 
universal. It is found also in the southern states. The 
school district may or may not be co-terminous with 
the city. The school board makes its own budget, 
certifies the tax-levy to the county authorities, holds and 
spends its own funds, borrows money, and holds the title 
toall school property. In some states it has the status of a 
municipal corporation. Of course, in all such cases the 
revenues and expenditures for school purposes do not 
appear in the budgets or reports of the cities.’ The 
school district may, however, employ the city’s financial 
officers ; thus the auditor of the city of Cleveland is also 
the auditor of the Cleveland board of education. 

Chicago ’ affords two more examples of local govern- 
ments superimposed uponacity. One of these, the park 
boards, has already been mentioned. The large parks 

' The two opposite views regarding the relation of the school board 
to the city government are presented by Professors Young and Rowe 
in Annals, xv, 171-203. 


? For a fuller treatment of these references to Chicago, see Sparling, 
137-57, 186. 
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are grouped in three districts; over each of these isa 
board, entirely independent of the city government, 
which levies taxes and is a municipal corporation for 
a single purpose. The parks of other cities in the state 
are undera similar management. The other example 
is the Chicago sanitary district created for the purpose 
of constructing and operating the drainage canal. The 
canal is under the control of a board elected by the peo- 
ple of the district. This board isa municipal corpora- 
tion with all the financial powers of a city. 


3. FINANCIAL ORGANIZATION. 


Concerning every social structure the first question is, 
What part directs and co-ordinates the activities of all 
the others? In the United States what is known as 
the cabinet system in state government and the council 
system in city government, ze. with the legislature 
supreme and the other departments strictly subordi- 
nated to it, does not exist anywhere. Ours is through- 
out a government of checks and balances, of division of 
powers. In cities this is sometimes carried out con- 
sciously, as in Cleveland where they have what they 
call the “federal plan,” or in California where this pas- 
sage occurs in the municipal code: “ Every city has 
legislative, executive and judicial power. Its legisla- 
tive power is vested in acommon council ; its executive 
power in a mayor and his subordinate officers ; and its 
judicial power in a police court.”' Montana has the 
same provision word for word, and Kentucky has a 
similar one for Louisville, with the addition that neither 
department shall exercise any power belonging to the 
other except as allowed by law. More often, however, 
the separation of powers has been established without 


' California political code, 2 4355. 
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anything being said about it, as if no other system were 
possible. But an exact balance of powers between three 
departments of government has never been maintained. 
In city government the judiciary has always been of 
small importance, being entirely overshadowed by the 
state judiciary ; it is absurd to speak of the police court 
as co-ordinate with the entire group of executive de- 
partments of a city. 

But between the executive and the legislative branches 
of city government, the balance has been better es- 
tablished. Up to 1850 the councils were everywhere 
decidedly predominant. Since then, the executive de- 
partments have gained immensely. Immigration and 
the democratization of government contributed to start 
the change about that time; also the complexity of 
social life caused by the great mechanical inventions. 
But more potent was the fact that before the middle of 
the century there were no very large cities in the United 
States, for it is chiefly in the large cities that the 
prominence of the executive appears. 

The city charters, even now in most cases, seem to 
leave the greater power in the hands of the council. It 
passes the budget, it fixes the tax-levy, it sanctions 
loans, it approves contracts, it orders the payments 
from the treasury. These powers nominally carry with 
them not only complete control over the finances but 
over the entire government, executive as well as legis- 
lative. The number and names of its committees give 
some idea of what the council attempts todo. An in- 
spection of such committee lists as are at hand produces 
the table given herewith. The committees are all 
standing committees ; when the councils are bi-cameral, 
the committees are joint, with the exception of three 
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cities where each branch of the council has its own 
committees. 


NUMBER OF FINANCIAL COMMITTEES IN THE COUNCILS OF 
THIRTY-FIVE CITIES. 


a ee Auditing, eat 
es Accounts and claims,. . 4 
Accounts, .. cca oy Appropriations, . . 8 
Eeeomees, . . 1 2 ot ol BE Estimates, . 2 
a Contracts, . ss 
Ways and means, .... 9 Budget, . 2 


There were seven other committees with vari- 
ous titles, making a total of r10 and an average for 
each city of a little over three. 

But with all this elaborate array of committees and 
with great potential authority in its hands, the council 
in a large city rarely gives the character to the financial 
system. Even in making the budget, which is pecul- 
iarly a legislative function, the council frequently adopts 
the recommendation of the comptroller without impor- 
tant change. How this comes about will appear in de- 
tail as this study proceeds, but the general reason may 
be stated here. Administration in a large modern city 
is both complicated and delicate, especially the financial 
side of it; it can be handled only by a man above aver- 
age ability and one who devotes a large amount of time 
to it. Councilmen who have the time to spare lack the 
ability or the inclination to master the problems, while 
those able and willing to do so cannot find the time. 
The councilmen simply cannot grasp the work effec- 
tively, and the work simply cannot be bungled; conse- 
quently it is turned over to the executives, and the more 
there is to do, the more they have a free hand in doing 
it. Hence the disposition shown in recent charter legis- 
lation to exalt the executive at the expense of the coun- 
cil, is in accordance with a tendency that, as far as 
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financial administration is concerned, seems to inhere 
in the very nature of things. It is difficult to see how 
the council can be rehabilitated except by making the 
executive officers responsible to it on the plan of the 
English cabinet. 

The precise point in the system where the real power 
is located depends much on the personality of the of- 
ficials. Government is carried on, not by charters or 
laws, but by men. Every institution, political or other- 
wise, is directed by some controlling mind ; he is often 
not the nominal head; sometimes he is inconspicuous 
to the superficial observer; but he is there, selected for 
his fitness by the course of events; and the system is 
incomprehensible until he is located. In a city’s finan- 
cial system this man is sometimes the mayor, sometimes 
the treasurer, frequently the chairman of some com- 
mittee of the council, most often the head of the ac- 
counting department or his chief assistant. Add to this 
fact another, namely, that customs grow up in time 
which constitute a body of unwritten law, and it- will 
be seen that the words of the charter or the statute go 
only part way in telling us the real structure of a system. 
Therefore, the investigator must not only study docu- 
ments, but also come into contact with the people who 
are actually carrying on the government. 

The budget, where one exists at all, forms the central 
point in financial procedure. It is the point upon 
which the will of the people is brought most directly to 
bear. The budget, therefore, will properly be the sub- 
ject of the next chapter. Financial administration, in 
the narrower sense, consists in carrying out the pro- 
visions of the budget. It includes four essential de- 
partments: (1) the treasury for the custody of funds, 
(2) the system of control and accounts to supervise pay- 
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ments from the treasury, (3) the revenue system to fur- 
nish the treasury with a regular supply of funds, and 
(4) deficit financiering, or borrowing and the manage- 
ment of the debts thus incurred. Each of these 
will have a section devoted to it in a subsequent 
chapter. The head of the department of control will 
be referred to as the comptroller, although many cities 
designate him by another title. Then a chapter will 
treat of reports and other means of securing publicity. 
A final chapter will be given to a historical sketch of 
the development of budgetary systems and financial 
procedure in various sections of the country. 














CHAPTER II. 


THE BUDGET. 


in the following pages. 





revenue and expenditure. 


! Public finance, 2d ed., 634. 
? Le budget, 3d ed., 4. 











Bastable' defines dudget as “a valuation of receipts 
and expenditure or a public balance-sheet, and a legisla- 
tive act establishing and authorizing certain kinds and 
amounts of expenditures and taxation.” Stourin’s ’ defi- 
nition is substantially the same: “ Le budget de I’Etat 
est un acte contenant l’approbation préalable des recettes 
, et des dépenses publiques.” This is the meaning used 


I. REASONS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF CITY BUDGETS. 


For various reasons the cities of the United States 
? have surpassed the state and federal governments in the 
| development of their budgetary procedure. 
reason is the situation the city finds itself in as regards 


Revenue comes mostly from a direct tax levied on the 
capital value of property. For two-thirds of the cities 
the charters fix a maximum rate that may be levied, and 
half of these find it necessary to levy up to the maximum. 
Philadelphia, Nashville, and Richmond, though not 
limited by charters, have adhered to the same rates for 
many years. ‘Then as local expenditures far exceed 
those of the state or county, the city rate is the most 
potent factor in making the total rate high or low. 
iB City councils are in cluser touch with the people than 

‘ state legislatures, and all taxes are assessed and col- 
lected by local authorities; so the city government 
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feels the full force of the universal aversion to paying 
taxes, and will increase the tax rate only under dire 
necessity. For all cites, therefore, revenue is limited 
either by charter, or custom, or what the taxpayers will 
stand. 

Consider alongside of this fact the multitude of ser- 
vices and the tremendous demands for expenditure 
which are being forced upon local government by mod- 
ern urban life, under the direction of modern science 
and engineering. This means that city governments 
must “cut the coat according to the cloth,” and appor- 
tion the limited revenue among the various services on 
a comprehensive plan in which all are given their rela- 
tive importance. Hap-hazard appropriations like those 
of the federal government and of most state govern- 
ments would be intolerable. 

The restriction of city autonomy is an important fac- 
tor. Under the tutelage of the state legislature the 
city government is often compelled to follow budgetary 
procedure, sometimes wholesome and sometimes not, 
which the legislature will not impose upon itself. One 
such requirement, existing almost universally, is that the 
city shall levy its tax for specific purposes—so much for 
schools, so much for parks, so much for debt—and not 
a single sum or rate for the aggregate expenditure ; the 
limit to the tax that a city may levy is usually in the 
form of limits to the taxes that may be levied for these 
specific purposes. Here we have the elements of a 
budget. 

2. FORMS OF THE BUDGET. 


It is convenient to divide the forms of the budget in 
use among the cities of the United States into three 
classes: (1) the bare tax-levy, which is only a budget 
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in embryo, (2) the tax-levy preceded by detailed esti- 
mates, the latter remaining without legal force, (3) 
the tax-levy accompanied by detailed appropriations, 
the whole constituting a well-developed budget. Each 
of these will now be treated. 

(1) The simplest form of budget is the bare tax-levy. 
In Little Rock it is as follows : 





Mills. 
GE sk le ene eee 5 
eee ee oe © a 
Sinking fund, . . Sci td 5 ast ae 
Cl a 6 


These are the maximum rates allowed by law, and 
the city has not for years been able to get along with 
less; the tax-levy, therefore, cannot be anything else 
and the city has practically no control over a large part 
of its revenue. The actual apportioning of the money 
in the general fund among the various departments is 
done by the city council when it makes contracts and 
allows bills from month to month. There is, of course, 
much informal forecasting and apportioning of this 
fund for a year in advance; some of the city officers 
and members of the council give the matter much 
thought ; there is discussion between them in casual 
conversation, in the various council committees, and in 
the council itself. But other than the ordering of the 
tax-levy given above, there is no regular formal action 
by any part of the city government which sets a limit to 
expenditures, either in the aggregate or by departments, 
for a year or any other long period, or which makes an 
official estimate of the revenue that will be available 
and may be counted cn. 

This elementary budget is probably the only kind 
that exists in many of the smaller cities of the United 
States. Even when the tax rate is not fixed by a statu- 
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tory limit, there may be a customary rate which remains 
unchanged from year to year. In such a case if the ex- 
penses also remain unchanged or grow only as the valu- 
ation of property grows, the officials may be spared the 
task of making an annual balance sheet or of estimating 
in advance either the revenue or the expenditure. 

A tax-levy which names the sums ordered to be 
raised (for example that of Elizabeth given below), in- 
stead of the rates to be levied is a short step in advance. 
It calls attention to exact sums and, being more definite, 
perhaps tempts to more careful budget-making. Such 
a tax-levy must nearly always be constructed anew each 
year; for in a growing city the same levy as last year 
will not produce an increased revenue this year, as it 
would do if the levy consisted of rates instead of sums. 

(2) It isa long step in advance towards a complete 
budget when the forecasts of the receipts and expendi- 
tures for a year are put into writing, reduced to some 
kind of a system, and considered by the council when 
the tax-levy is ordered. For example, the tax-levy of 
Elizabeth for 1897 was as follows: 





oo ee a a ae ee $91,133 61 
a ee ee ee 18,500 00 
Ee ee ee 21,500 00 
6 oe a ew ese ee 47,500 00 
IS 6 ae oe es ee eee 17,500 00 
eee ee -eoe *s Sees 
ee a. ee ee 2,500 00 
Public buildings,. ........ . s+ + 3,500 00 
i i a en al ecw Sea NE 10,900 00 
Health, including scavenger,........ 10,000 00 
hs << -s.6 6-6 se 6 e Se Oe So 2,500 00 
ee ee ee eee 4,000 00 
Expenses of assessing taxes,......... 9,000 00 
Contingencies and elections,......... 6,000 00 
CO ee eee 125,000 00 

a ee $391,533 61 


The board of assessment and revision of taxes was di- 
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rected to “assess the sums mentioned above for the res- 
pective objects named.” * The budget as enacted con- 
sisted merely of the above fifteen items. But these items 
were the totals of a much larger number which were 
collected or estimated by the comptroller, and revised 
and accepted, though not enacted, by the city council. 
In 1895, the board of finance of Albany, then under its 
old form of government, submitted the projected budget 
to the council in the form of twenty-three items; but 
the details of this budget were given in “addenda” to 
the length of 310 items. After making a few slight 
changes, the council enacted the twenty-three items. 
The addenda were merely provisional forecasts and re- 
mained without legal force.’ 

In these cases the budget consists of nothing but the 
tax-levy. Any number of details may be used in the 
estimates, but the final enactment is merely an order on 
the taxing authorities to levy taxes for the benefit of a 
small group of funds. The middle-sized cities of the 
west and south use this form of budget more than any 
other. The value of a budget like this depends alto- 
gether on how it is carried out. During the year, as 
the council spends the city’s money in authorizing con- 
tracts, ordering work done, fixing salaries, directing 
the purchase of materials, and in allowing the bills that 
result from thése acts, it is not legally bound to adhere 
to the hundreds of items that were used in determining 
the tax-levy; it is, however, morally bound to do so 
with reasonable faithfulness. Now a moral obligation 
like this is subject to every use and abuse. The coun- 
cil can often vary from the estimates, as the year’s work 
progresses, in a way that will save money or secure 


! Proceedings of the city council, for 1897-8, p. 15. 
? Proceedings of common council, 1895, pp. 671-84, 726-9, 743-9. 
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better service to the public; but a corrupt gang in con- 
trol of the council can let the estimates distribute the 
funds wisely, at the time of year when the making of 
the budget attracts public attention to the financial con- 
dition of the city, and later further their selfish ends by 
diverting the funds to purposes not named in the 
estimates. 

(3) The fully developed budget makes annual appro- 
priations, thus fixing expenditures for a year, in connec- 
tion with the levy of taxes for the year. For example, 
the budget of Boston, of which the enacting paragraphs 
are given in full in the Appendix to this study, orders 
that “‘the respective sums of money hereinafter specified 
be and the same are hereby appropriated for the several 
departments, and for the objects and purposes herein- 
after stated,” and that these appropriations be met out 
of the money already in the treasury, out of the “ current 
income of the year,” and out of the taxes to the amount 
of $12,111,196 which are ordered to “ be raised by taxa- 
tion on ‘the polls and estates taxable in the city of 
Boston.” This form of budget has been growing in 
favor the past thirty years and is now used by nearly 
all of the larger cities and many of the smaller ones, 
notably in Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, and Illinois. 

The example of Boston just given illustrates the sim- 
plest and therefore the best method of making the ap- 
propriations—at the same time the levy of taxes is fixed 
and in the same measure with it. The cities of New 
York and Illinois make the appropriations first and the 
tax-levy afterwards ; in Illinois the law requires that at 
least ten days shall intervene. 

In a few cities the opposite order is followed, the tax- 
levy coming first and the appropriations afterwards. In 
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Denver, for example, the tax-levy for 1898 was as follows : 


Mills. 
General purposes. ........ 8.5 
0 ee ee ee ee oe eer 1.3 
ee eee . we 
Interest ... Spier ar el ars . 1.6 
Total tax-levy ...... 12.8 


Immediately after this was enacted, the council divided 
the $870,000 which the rate of 8.5 mills was expected 
to yield for general expenses into twenty-eight items, 
making a fairly complete budget. This type of budget 
exists in Omaha, and one somewhat similar in Minne- 
. apolis. 

In Cleveland the tax-levy is both preceded by esti- 
mates and followed by appropriations. Thus the tax- 
levy for 1898 was made in June, 1897, and consisted of 
fifteen rates for as many funds. It was preceded by a 
detailed estimate, running to 170 items which were pre- 
pared with great care. The rates in the levy were fixed 
so as to yield approximately the totals arrived at in the 
estimates. Then in the following January the council 
passed the appropriation ordinance which distributed 
the city’s estimated revenue, but agreeing substautially 
with the estimates that preceded the tax-levy. Provi- 
dence follows a similar plan ; the estimates are made in 
March, the tax-levy is made in May, and the appropria- 
tions are made in September for the year beginning 
September 1. 

These three forms of the budget shade into each other. 
This is decidedly true of the first and the second, and 
between them a sharp line cannot be easily drawn. In 
one city there are no estimates beyond oral reports and 
discussions ; in another the oral estimates are embodied 
in the minutes of the meeting; in another, written 
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memoranda are used by some of the officers or commit- 
teemen and preserved for their later individual use ; in 
another, some of the departments hand in detailed esti- 
mates of their probable needs ; in another, these depart- 
ment estimates are preserved and variations from them 
permitted only with good reason. The most convenient 
point of separation is this: If an estimate, going some- 
what into detail, is made of all the revenues and ex- 
penditures, and if this estimate is laid before the city 
council, and used by it in fixing the tax-levy or in fore- 
casting the work to be undertaken during the year, and 
then kept on record so that it can be referred to later, 
we have a budget of the second class; if any one of 
these things is not done, we have only the embryonic 
budget of the first class. The point of uncertainty is 
whether the estimates go sufficiently into detail. The 
following estimate made by the mayor of Little Rock 
in 1898 certainly does not: 


ESTIMATE OF REVENUE, EXPENSES AND REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR 1899. 


Of our floating debt there are warrants outstanding which 





will mature during 1899. . . : ... + §$ 49,195 59 
The approximate cost of running the city government for 

the year 1899 is . .  II0,000 00 

Estimated cost of the Logan H. “Roots hospital for 1899 6,000 0O 

Total to provide for during 1899. . . . . . . . $165,195 59 

Total estimated revenue for 1899 ......... . . 116,000 00 


Leaving estimated deficit December 1, 1899. . $ 49,195 59 


Between the second class and the third there is some 
shading, though the distinction can be easily drawn. 
The estimates which are used by the council in fixing 
the tax-levy, without being enacted, may be faithfully 
adhered to in distributing monthly appropriations dur- 
ing the year—more faithfully than the annual appro- 


priation bills of some other cities; in practice all of 
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the advantages of a budget of the third class are realized 
though we have only an informal budget of the second 
class. On the other hand a budget of the third class 
which can be altered by a majority vote of the council 
may be so little regarded in the actual distribution of 
money during the year as to be almost valueless. 


3. THE BUDGET YEAR. 


The idea of time is always involved in a budget, the 
authorized expenditure and taxation being for a certain 
period. In the cities of the United States this period 
is uniformly one year. It is usually termed the fiscal 
year. 

This term, however, is sometimes ambiguous. In 
Grand Rapids, for example, what is called the “ fiscal 
year” begins on May 1, the date on which new officers 
enter upon the performance of their duties. But the 
budget year begins August 1, while the treasurer and 
comptroller make their financial reports for a year end- 
ing on a Thursday in the latter part of April. Most of 
the departments make their reports for the official year 
“ending April 30,” but some prefer otherwise ; the 
year 1899-1900, according to the reports of various 
officers ended as follows: mayor’s clerk, May 5; the 
mayor, marshal, assessor, and some others, April 24; 
the treasurer ana comptroller, together with some others, 
as stated above, April 19; poor commissioners, and 
city physician, April 18; veterinary, May 31; board of 
health, no date. In the same volume the police and fire 
departments give “fiscal exhibits” for the year begin- 
ning August 1, 1898, ending July 1, 1899. Theschools 
have a still different system of years: the report of the 
board of education is for the “school year ending Sep- 
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tember 1, 1899”; the library committee reports for the 
“year ending August 31, 1899”; the year ends Sep- 
tember g in the report of the president of the board of 
education, and September 26 in the financial report of 
the secretary. 

Richmond affords a similar example. The financial 
reports are for the year beginning February 1, and that 
they call the fiscal year. Formerly the budget was 
made for the same year; but it has recently, beginning 
with 1898, been made for the calendar year. Most, 
though not all, of the departments report for the calen- 
dar year. 

In such cases as these it would seem that the budget 
year was the one most worthy of being called the fiscal 
year and that the others should be called the account 
year, official year, school year, etc. It is, however, of 
much importance that the budget year and the year of 
the financial accounts and reports should coincide ; also 
that the budget year be the year covered by department 
reports. The charter prepared and recommended by the 
National Municipal League is defective on this point, 
though the provision for uniformity and inspection of 
accounts would be likely to obviate the evil here 
mentioned. 

The only cities in the writer’s list that have the same 
year for budget, financial accounts and reports, and all 
the department reports, are Philadelphia, Worcester, 
Somerville, Troy, Atlanta, all in New Jersey except 
Elizabeth, and all in California except Los Angeles. 
Many others have the same year for all except the 
schools; the schools are often under independent boards 
and they have good reason for changing the year during 
the summer. ‘The constitution of California requires 
that the fiscal year shall commence July 1; Los Angeles 
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conforms to this requirement in making the budget, but 
for financial reports and some other purposes its year 
begins Dec. 1. State laws usually set a time, but per- 
mit cities to set a different time by ordinance. Changes 
are accordingly not infrequent, though they are least 
frequent in the largest cities. With about half of the 
cities the fiscal year begins on January 1. The others 
exhibit greater variety, as shown in the list in the 
Appendix. 

While not a matter of great importance, the fixing of 
this point should not be made indifferently. If other 
conditions permit, it should come when the financial 
transactions are the lightest. This gives time for the 
labor of closing the accounts for the old year and the 
opening of those of the new; the outstanding orders 
will then be at the lowest; large items of revenue 
and expenditure, and works of construction will not 
be cut into and so divided between two years. 
It should also precede the heaviest expenditures by the 
shortest possible interval so that they can be provided 
for in the budget with the least liability toerror. This 
time, at least in the northern states, is certainly in the 
early spring; many kinds of work, such as the con- 
struction of the streets, are then at the lightest, but will 
be the heaviest during the six months immediately fol- 
lowing. That these considerations are already taken 
into account to some extent is seen in the fact that of 
the list of cities given in the Appendix, twenty-one be- 
gin the fiscal year in March and April, while only one 
begins in August, two begin in September and three 
in October. 

Changes of officers should come at the beginning of 
the fiscal year, or near enough to it to allow each ad- 
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ministration to make and carry out its own budget.’ 
The majority of cities follow this principle. When 
elections come in the autumn, the fiscal year begins in 
December or January 1, and the change of administra- 
tion is made then; this arrangement exists extensively 
in New York and New England. The legislature of 
New Jersey in 1901 changed the time of city elections 
from spring to fall. Elsewhere municipal elections 
nearly always come in the spring, and the change of of- 
ficers also. The tendency to change the fiscal year then 
has just been noted, but something like a third of these 
cities with spring elections change the fiscal year Jan- 
uary tr. Maladjustments also exist in Buffalo, Ft. Wayne, 
Louisville, Little Rock, and New Orleans. 

Regard should be had to the time when the taxes are 
levied and collected, which is usually uniform for the 
state. If the budget is based on the tax-levy, it is de- 
sirable that the fiscal year should begin near the time 
the levy is made. To have the fiscal year begin six 
months after the levy of taxes for it, as in the case of 
Cleveland, is to be unable to foresee the demands of the 
various departments to the best advantage. 

On the other hand, to have the fiscal year begin six 
months before the tax-levy is actually put into operation, 
as in the case of New York, means that the taxes will 
not come into the city treasury until near the end of 
the year for which they are levied. The city must 
then make temporary loans to anticipate these taxes 

'The charter proposed by the National Municipal League follows 
the opposite principle : ‘‘ All taxes shall be levied and appropriations 
made annually not more than sixty days nor less than thirty days 
before the date for holding municipal elections.’’—Article V, sec- 
tion 10. This means that a new administration must carry out a 
budget made by its predecessors and that the responsibility for a 


year’s work will be divided, though one aim sought in the charter is 
to concentrate responsibility. 
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and pay expenses during the greater part of the year. 
If, as is often the case, a considerable portion of the 
taxes cannot be collected until after the year for which 
they are levied has expired, some of these temporary 
loans may have to be carried over into the next year, 
with the result of making the accounts much more com- 
plicated and difficult to understand, as well as opening 
the door to deficits and floating debts.’ 


4. THE ESTIMATES. 


A budget begins with the department estimates, or 
perhaps more accurately, with the call for the estimates, 
for the heads of departments could not be relied on to 
think of the matter in time without areminder. Inthe 
larger cities a formal notice is sent to the departments, 
like the following used by the auditor of Providence : 
“ You are requested to furnish this department, on or be- 
fore the first Monday in March next, an estimate of the 
amount of money that will be required by your depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending September 30th, 18—, 
and an estimate of the receipts for the same period.” 
The printed form then gives an extract from the ordin- 
ance which requires the furnishing of these estimates. 

The preparation of these estimates is sometimes re- 
quired by the charter and sometimes done as a favor to 
the officer or committee charged with framing the 
budget. But it makes little difference what the legal 
requirement is, as heads of departments are ready enough 
to make their needs known ; in Boston the charter says 
that the estimates shall be sent to the mayor in January, 
but in practice they are sent when he calls for them, 
and that is usually in December. In the smaller cities 
like Bangor, Burlington, Covington, Des Moines, Eliza- 


1 See pp. 65 and 96. 
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beth, St. Joseph and Sioux Falls, the departments make 
no formal estimates but state their wants orally; and in 
some cities as large as Milwaukee, the department esti- 
mates are not considered of sufficient importance to be 
put in print. 

The department estimates are delivered to the head of 
the finance department in every city that had over 
200,000 inhabitants in 1900, except Boston. In all 
Massachusetts cities they are delivered to the mayor, 
and in all California cities to the auditor. In other 
states in cities below 100,000 population the estimates 
more often go directly to the council or the budget com- 
mittee. A number of cities, following the example of 
New York, have executive boards which receive the 
estimates. 

The department estimates almost invariably call for 
expenditures beyond the city’s means of payment, and 


upon some one must fall the difficult and thankless task 


of cutting them down. When they go to an executive 
officer, as the mayor or comptroller, he ordinarily revises 
and compiles them. Rarely, as in Mobile, he uses them 
only as a basis for his own estimates which he sends on 
to the council. Sometimes, as in Minneapolis, he trans- 
mits them to the council just as they come to him, with- 
out adding any recommendations of his own. But 
ordinarily he sends on both the original estimates and 
his own revisions, arranged in parallel columns, perhaps 
with the appropriations for the previous year in still a 
third column. When the department estimates go di- 
rectly to the council, all of this work is done by a com- 
mittee ; usually it is the finance committee, occasionally 
the committee on budget, ways and means, or appropria- 
tions. This task of working up the department estima- 
tes into the project of a budget requires so much study 
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of details and so many arithmetical operations, that it 
can be conveniently and justly performed only by one 
person, or perhaps by two or three working together. 
A larger body can only bungle the work and follow the 
direction of one or two irresponsible leaders. But when 
once the task has been accomplished by the hand or 
under the leadership of an officer possessing a fair 
amount of common sense reinforced by a thorough 
knowledge of the city, and who commands the respect 
of the council, the budget is as good as made. To increase 
an item or introduce a new item, it is necessary either to 
raise the tax-levy, which is often impossible and always 
so unpopular as to be done only in extreme cases; or to 
strike out or reduce some other item, which is certain to 
encounter spirited resistance. A change raises so much 
discussion and takes so much time that the council can- 
not make many changes even if the requisite majority 
does favor them. Over and over again the writer has 
received testimony to the effect that the comptroller or 
mayor in revising the estimates really makes the budget. 
One very remarkable instance is found at La Crosse, 
where the comptroller made the budget during his eight 


years of service; only once during that time did the 


council make any change, and then only to the extent 
of asingle item. It is only by paying very little atten- 
tion to the recommendations of the mayor or comptroller, 
where any are made, and doing the whole work de novo 
by its own committee, that the council can be much of 
a factor in making the budget. Such appears to be the 
case in Chicago, and many other western cities. 

In a small city the proper person to make the budget 
is the mayor. He is usually a person of great influence 
in the town, and also with the council—as the 
comptroller sometimes is not. He is in close touch with 
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every department and is in position to judge wisely of 
their needs. He can also command the assistance of 
any subordinate officer; in Boston, for example, it is 
understood that a large part of the work of making the 
budget has long devolved upon the auditor, though it is 
nominally the mayor’s function; the exact share borne 
by each depends entirely on the qualities of the two men 
holding the offices for the time being. Butin large cities 
there is good reason for committing to the comptroller 
the task of framing the budget. He is always, presum- 
ably, an able man; he is not burdened with such a mul- 
tiplicity of duties—official, political and ornamental— 
as is the mayor; his term of service is frequently longer 
than that of the mayor; and he knows the details of the 
receipts and expenditures of all departments better than 


anyone else. 
5. EXECUTIVE VS. COUNCIL RESPONSIBILITY. 


This executive initiative in making the budget does 


not prevail in the smaller cities of the west, and exists 
still less in those of the south. But it is thoroughly 
established in the largest cities everywhere, and even 
exists in the smaller cities of the east. There the state 


legislatures not only give the executive of the city the 
initiative, but sometimes restrict the power of the council 
to change it. In Indianapolis and Worcester the council 
cannot ‘increase the estimates. In Buffalo and Cam- 
bridge a two-thirds vote of all the members of both 
branches of the council is necessary to alter the estima- 
tes of the comptroller. The estimates for Washington 
and the District of Columbia are revised by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

The most noted example of executive responsibility 
for the budget was afforded by New York city from 
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1873 to 1897. The budget was made by the board of 
estimate and apportionment, consisting of the leading 
executive officers. The council had the privilege of 
considering the “provisional estimate” and making 
changes in it. But as the board of estimate and appor- 
tionment might overrule any such change in passing the 
“final estimate,” the council rarely made any. 

While this system was in existence in New York, a 
board of finance was established for Albany with power 
to submit estimates which could be amended only by a 
two-thirds vote of all the members of the council. The 
New York plan was closely copied in Troy; there was 
one difference, considerable in form but slight in reality : 
the council had power to reduce the estimates but not 
to increase them, and only the mayor’s veto could over- 
rule the action of the council. The Troy modification 
has now been adopted in the Greater New York charter, 
and in the law for cities of the second class' in New 
York state. In these three cases the board is composed 
of five ex officio members, though with slight differences 
in the officers selected : 

BOARD OF ESTIMATE AND APPORTIONMENT. 
New York. Troy. and class cities, N. ¥. 


Mayor. Mayor. Mayor. 
Comptroller. Comptroller. Comptroller. 
Pres. of dep’t oftaxes City engineer. City engineer. 

and asssessments. Pres. of council. Pres. of council. 
Pres. of council. Chamberlain. Corporation counsel. 
Corporation counsel. 


1These are Albany, Troy, Rochester, and Syracuse. Utica will 
soon enter this class. ‘ 

?An amendment made by the legislature in 1901 changes the mem- 
bership of the New York board : 

‘* The mayor, comptroller, president of the board of aldermen, and 
the presidents of the boroughs of Manhattan, Brooklyn, The Bronx, 
Queens and Richmond shall constitute the board of estimate and ap- 
portionment The mayor, comptroller and the president of the 
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This New York idea of creating an executive board 
to make the budget has been imitated extensively. The 
new charter of Baltimore copies it almost exactly ; 
even the officers composing the board are the same as 
in cities of the second class in New York. Something 
of a similar kind, though without such extensive 
powers, now exists in New Haven, Detroit, Saginaw, 
Superior, Minneapolis, Sacramento and several Ohio 
cities. New Haven has a board of finance with the 
same power over the budget as that of Albany; but it 
is composed of the mayor, the controller, one alderman, 
one councilman, and three citizens appointed by the mayor 
one of whom retires each year. In Detroit the budget 


goes from the council to a numerous board of estimates 


established in 1895, which has final power to reduce or 
strike out items. In Dayton, the budget is made by 
the board of city affairs, composed of four citizens, one 
retiring each year; the council can only reduce items. 
A similar board was established in Cincinnati in 1898. 
In Minneapolis, an ex officio board of tax-levy fixes the 
maximum rate to be levied. In Columbus and Toledo, 
a board of tax commissioners must approve the tax-levy 
before it goes into effect. In Holyoke and Sacramento, 
the budget is prepared by an ex officio board of estimate ; 
in Superior by an ex officio board of review ; but in these 


board of aldermen shall each be entitled to cast three votes ; the 
presidents of the boroughs of Manhattan and Brooklyn shall each be 
entitled to cast two votes; aud the presidents of the boroughs of 
The Bronx, Queens and Richmond shall each be entitled to cast one 
vote. . . . ’’—Charter, sec. 226. The new provisions go into effect 
January 1, 1902. Dr. Fairlie calls the writer’s attention to the fact 
that the mayor and his appointees under the old arrangement con- 
stitute a majority of the board, while under the new arrangement the 
elective members will constitute a majority; also that the new 
arrangement wil) ‘ring into the board some members in closer touch 
with the spending departments. 
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three cities the council has full power to make amend- 
ments. In Cleveland, the budget was a few years ago 
prepared by the board of control, which was composed 
of the mayor and the heads of departments ; now it is 
prepared by the auditor, working in connection with 
the committee of the council on appropriations. It 
should be remembered that whenever the comptroller 
is a member of any of these boards, the detail work of 
making the estimates is likely to devolve mostly upon 
him. In New Jersey a law' passed in 1889 required 
that every city in the state should have a board of 
finance composed of the president of the council and 
four persons appointed by the mayor, the four to be not 
all of the same party, to serve for two years, one-half 


retiring each year, and to receive salaries of $500 each ; 
the letter of the law appeared to give this board large 
powers over the finances, but Jersey City is the only 


city in which its prominence is notable. Another step 
in the same direction is to give some of the executive 
officers seats in the council. In cities of the second 
class in Kentucky, the auditor has a seat and a vote in 
the council. In New Orleans, several of the executive 
officers, including the comptroller and the treasurer, 
have seats in the council and may take part in its debates ; 
it is said, however, that they have never taken part in 
the meetings, though the charter has accorded them the 
privilege since 1882. 
6. THE BUDGET ORDINANCE. 

The drafting of the budget ordinance is done very 

often, though not in the majority of cases, by the city’s 


official legal adviser, styled variously as the city at- 
torney, the city solicitor, and the corporation counsel. 


' General statutes, 1895, p. 733. 
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When the comptroller or the mayor revise the estimates, 
they sometimes draft the ordinance at the same time. 
When the making of the budget is exclusively in the 
hands of the council, the chairman of the proper com- 
mittee most often prepares the draft. 

After what has been said it is evident that the pro- 
cedure in the council itself is of small importance, 
although it is there that the entire responsibility of the 
budget nominally rests. The various readings—hy 
title on introduction, after the report of the committee, 
and before the final vote—the higgling between the two 
branches of a bi-cameral council, the calling of the yeas 
and nays, the publication in the newspapers, etc., are 
things that need not be treated here. A single illustra- 
tion will be given of what the council does with a budget. 
In 1893 the city council of Chicago passed the appro- 
priation ordinance on March 27. After a large amount 
of other business had been disposed of, covering thirty 
pages in the printed proceedings, the council took up 
the special order for the evening, the consideration for 
the first time of the report of the committee on finance 
on the appropriations for 1893. Twenty-one proposed 
changes were defeated ; four items were reduced ; three 
were increased ; one item was divided intofour. Before 
that session adjourned the budget carrying $11,810,969 
in over five hundred items had been enacted.' 

The. cities where the veto is withheld from the mayor 
are few. Buffalo, Charleston, Dayton, Detroit, Norfolk, 
San Francisco, Worcester, and Wheeling are the only 
ones in the list, that the author has found. All of the 
newer charters make the mayor’s veto really effective as 


regards appropriations, by allowing him to veto items 


while approving a measure as a whole. The cities 


' Council Proceedings, 1892-3, 2718-40. 
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where some other than a two-thirds vote is required to 
pass a vetoed budget are the following: Nashville, a 
majority ; Allegheny, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, and Provi- 
dence, a three-fifths vote; Baltimore, Los Angeles, 
Vicksburg, and Superior, a three-fourths vote; Albany, 
under the old charter, Cincinnati, and Dubuque, a four- 
fifths vote ; New York, a five-sixths vote. 


7- COMPLETENESS AND UNITY OF THE BUDGET. 


The number of items in the budgets varies from thir- 
teen in the tax-levy of Youngstown, to 2071 in the appro- 
priations of New York. Forsome of the larger cities the 
numbers in recent budgets were as follows : 

Be. 6.3 os an ss OE New Orleans 
Baltimore. . . . . 288 Oakland... . 
Providence. . . . 
Chicago. . . Richmond... . 
Cleveland. .. , St. Paul. . 
Indianapolis... ... San Francisco. 

In the smaller cities the items rarely exceed 100, and 
often are as few as -o. 

The budget for New York city for 1896, as finally 
fixed by the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, con- 
tained 752 items. Appropriations for the debt included 
26 items for principal, and 161 for interest. Rent of 
buildings and rooms used by the city took goitems. But 


the appropriations were even more minute than these 
figures indicate. Many single items were complex and 
stated how the sums were to be distributed, thus: 


Ten justices at $11,500 each per annum 
For salaries of 180 roundsmen of police at $1,500 each, 

not exceeding 264,000 
For the salaries of 3537 patrolmen of police at $1,150, 

$1,250, $1,300, and $1,400 each, not exceeding. . . 4,596,652 
Five laborers, at $2 per day each 3,660 


The budget of Greater New York for 1901 contains 
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774 items for interest on debt, and 221 for principal; 
also 1076 other items, making a total of 2071. Many 
of these items are complex, as indicated above. 

Does the city budget bring into one balance sheet all 
the proposed financial operations of the city for the 
budget period? This question must be answered all 
but universally in the negative. The writer has found 
only two examples of a complete budget—in Lynn and 
Cambridge. In February, 1897, the joint standing com- 
mittee on finance of the Lynn council, submitted the 
plan of a budget, which is here given in condensed 


form: 
RECEIPTS. 


Taxes, for city (at maximum rate, $12 per $1.000). . . §$§ 509,520 38 


Taxes, for debt charges. 
Pe -<k veo «ee ee em i es be hd 100,000 00 


Sinking funds. ..... : + oh @ eh eo 116,500 00 


Receipts in departments, 
Re a a a 106,580 26 


Loans, 
Re a 60,000 00 


Total... ... . $§ 980,600 64 


Then follow the appropriations in fifty-nine items 
which likewise aggregate $980,600.64. This budget 
clearly is intended to embrace all the incomes and dis- 
bursements of the city for a year, except temporary 
loans to be repaid before the year expires. The 
Cambridge budget is similar to this. 

In Boston this completeness has been attained by 
making two separate budgets. There a clear line of 
separation has long been drawn between ordinary ex- 
penses and permanent improvements. The latter are 
met by loans, the former out of revenue. The budget 
has always included only the ordinary expenses and 
revenue. Up to 1897 the permanent improvements and 
the loans to meet them were made without any system 
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whatever ; but in that year Mayor Quincy inaugurated 
the practice of making a “general loan order,” or 
budget of extraordinary expenses. The mayor called 
ou the departments for estimates, the same as for the 
ordinary appropriations; these he transmitted to the 
council without change or recommendations of his own. 
The loan order was then prepared by the committee on 
finance, in consultation with the mayor and the heads 
of departments. This procedure, however, has not been 
continued. The Michigan act of 1873' relating to 
cities apparently aimed to secure the making of a com- 
plete budget. It required the annual appropriation bill 
to appropriate all money to be received by the city, in- 
cluding special assessments and loans, to cover all of the 


expenses. But this aim has not been fulfilled. The 


same could be said of municipal legislation in other 
states. 

An informal forecast of the amount the city will bor- 
row and what shall be done with it is of course usually 
made, certainly where the city’s debt is near the limit. 
But careful search and inquiry have failed to reveal 
other cases where a formal budget is passed to include 
all expenditure from loans. 

The question is next on the revenue which arises 
from other sources than taxes; are the incidental receipts 
of the departments, the license fees, the interest on bank 
deposits, etc., included in the budget or not? The 
nature of city budgets, as already presented, doubtless 
suggests a large part of the answer. In the great 
majority of cities, the budget consists of the tax-levy, 
with the estimates that precede it or the apportionment 
that follows it. The budget has its origin in the tax- 


‘Compiled laws, 1897. Sections 3298-3313 contain the provisions 
relating to the budget. 
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levy. Therefore those cities that have developed the 
budget but little from its original character do not in- 
clude in it the miscellaneous revenue; it is left in the 
departments where it arises, or devoted to specific pur- 
poses ; it sometimes does not appear at all on the books 
of the treasurer, the departments being permitted to 
spend their miscellaneous receipts without accounting 
to him for them. Where the budget is most highly de- 
veloped, there such revenue is included and is formally 
appropriated along with the revenue from taxes. Many 


cities, of which Chicago is a good example, are in a 
half-way stage. They estimate the miscellaneous 
revenue, but leave it in the departments where it arises, 


subtracting it from the estimated expenditures of those 
departments before making the tax-levy for them. The 
distinction between throwing the revenues all into one 
sum to be appropriated and using them to reduce certain 
estimated expenses for which appropriations are to be 
made may seem fanciful. But the latter method pre- 
vents the budget from becoming a conspectus of all the 
proposed financial operations; it gives only a partial 
budget, and so complicates the financial system ; besides, 
it facilitates certain abuses. 

Among the cities where all revenue of all kinds is 
estimated and appropriated as part of the resources of 
the treasury are Lynn, Boston, Cambridge, Manchester, 
Rockford, New Orleans, and Augusta. Though not all 
of the remaining cities have been investigated on this 
point, a majority of them probably estimate the miscel- 
laneous receipts, but use them only to reduce the regu- 
lar appropriation without bringing them into the budget. 


8. ACCURACY OF THE ESTIMATES OF REVENUE. 


The budget consists of a balanced statement of esti- 
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mated and authorized receipts and expenditures. How 
nearly does the forecast correspond with the outcome? 
Here the cities are in about the same chaotic condition 
as the federal government; there has been little serious 
effort to make them correspond. Some cities have gone 
on for years overestimating the revenue, allowing ex- 
penses to break entirely loose from the estimates, and 


ending each fiscal year with a deficit. 

Expenditures may not exceed the budget estimate 
unless permitted to do so; it is possible to make 
them conform. But that sometimes would cripple the 
service ; and therefore nearly all cities have provision 
for allowing the estimates for expenditure to be ex- 
ceeded ; the modes of allowing this will form the subject 
of the next section. Revenue, on the other hand, can 
not be forced to the square and the rule. A given tax- 
levy or a certain scale of fees will produce sometimes 
more and sometimes less. It is from overestimating re- 
ceipts that deficits more often arise. 

Unfortunately the published annual reports give very 
incomplete data regarding the estimates of revenue. 
They include the tax-levy or the budget in barely a ma- 
jority of cases ; and the cities that publish the estimates 
of miscellaneous revenue are fewer still; Boston, Provi- 
dence, Portland (Me.), Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Richmond, publish itemized statements of estimated 
and actual receipts in parallel columns. 

The degree of accuracy attained in the forecasts of 
miscellaneous revenue is shown in the following tables, 
stated in thousands of dollars : 
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Place. Year. Estimate. Actual, Error % 
(000 omitted.) (000 omitted.) 


Allegheny, . . 1896-7... .$ 534. . -$ 598... .—I0.7 
Boston, .. . . 1893-4. . .. 1,422.... &J,517.... —6. 
eee Pe} re 2 
sOeg-G. . . . «6... OB. tn 


Pew ce BBs « RRP. ees 
1897-8. ... 1,862. ... 2,01I9.... —7.8 


Portland, Me., . 1896-7. . . . | aa I9.... —2.9 


Providence, . . 1892-3... . aa 658... . —I5. 
1893-4... . . ee 795.... —48 
1894-5... - 808... . . —4.7 
1895-6. ... ee 775...- +04 
1896-7... . ae 799.... —28 


Philadelphia,.. 1893 ... . 10,432. . . 12,154... .—I4. 
1894 .... 10,434. ... II,4I2.... —8.6 
185 .... 10,754... . 10,566 ... +1.8 
Mee 8 Os OO Ww. 
1897 so « HEB. .  » S ss. . —5.9 
1898 .. 11,359... . Il,g7o.... 5.1 


Richmond... .1892 .... ae 493.... —2.0 
ae ae 458. ... +7.3 

1894 , ‘ ae 420. ... +9.2 

1895 .. , a 435-... —0.7 

1896 ° 444. .- ; 444 . . 0.07 

_ ae 465. . 478. ... —2.7 

But miscellaneous revenue is only a small part of a 
city’s income. The chief reliance is on the general 
property tax, and it is here that miscalculations are the 
most serious. It is here also that they are most likely 
to occur because of the way in which the tax is levied. 
The assessment roll is first prepared; then a tax of a 
certain per cent. or a certain number of dollars per 
thousand will, in theory, yield a perfectly definite sum ; 
or if a certain sum is to be raised, it is only necessary 
to fix the rate at a certain per cent. to get it. But in 
practice the receipts usually fall short of this theoretical 
sum. A few assessments are found to be erroneous and 
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must be reduced or vacated; parties assessed for 
personal property remove or become bankrupt ; others 
delay for various reasons and await collection by force ; 
imperfection in the collecting system causes loss; liti- 
gation may hold back taxes for years. Incautious and 
inexperienced officials, especially in a large body like 
the council, either neglect these disturbing factors, or 
do not make sufficient allowance for them. It is one of 
the worst features of the budgetary system in many cities 
that there is no definite way by which these allowances 
are made. The tax-levy names certain sums; these 
sums stand through the year as the only limit to ex- 
penditures that has been fixed by authority. Yet as 
estimates of revenue such sums are erroneous from the 
start ; the revenue rarely exceeds but nearly always falls 
short; and there is no adequate means to give warning 
of the deception. Add to this the custom, harmless in 
itself, of anticipating the collection of taxes by 


temporary loans, and we have a system that could 
scarcely be better designed to cause deficits. Buffalo 


gives a good illustration. The charter directs that “as 
soon after the adoption of any estimate as shall be 
practicable, the comptroller shall apportion said tax 
upon the taxable property within the city, as set down 
in the assessment rolls of the year filed with him.”' 
There is no evidence that the city government does not 
expect every dollar so apportioned to come into the 
treasury. There is an appropriation of $5000 for re- 
funding erroneous taxes, but that is clearly not intended 
to cover a deficiency in the city treasury due to a short- 
age in the collections. These figures show how the 
system works: 


275. The budget in New York is known as the ‘“‘ estimate. ”’ 
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BUFFALO : INCOME FROM TAXATION. ! 


Year. Estimated. Received. 


1894-5 $3, 7OI 3704 $3,700,680 
1895-6 3,791,023 3,705,224 
1896-7 3,774,297 3,611,675 
1897-8 3,675,559 3.545,272 
1898-9 4,601,021 4,514,572 
1899-1900 4,485,695 4,512,908 
1900-IgOI 4,466,905 4,135,427 


The result is that Buffalo has a floating debt fed by 
an annual deficit. 

In a few cities something is done to place the esti- 
mate of receipts from taxes on a more solid basis. For 
over thirty years New York city has added to the 
amount to be raised by taxes a sum to cover deficiencies.’ 
Allegheny subtracts twenty per cent. from the tax-levy 
and appropriates the balance. In Baltimore the ways 
and means committee endeavors to make an estimate of 
the actual receipts from all sources. It estimated that 
seventy-three per cent. of the tax-levy for 1896 would 
be received during that year; the actual receipts were 


70.4 %. Receipts from taxes in arrears fell still more 


'Comptroller’s Reports, about p. 20in each. The close correspon- 
dence between estimated and actual receipts in 1894-5 was doubtless 
due to heavy collection of arrears after the panic of 1893. See p. 12, 
Report of 1895. The excess of receipts the last year is unexplained. 
The actual shortage, however, is not as great as the above figures 
would seem to show. Some of the uncollected taxes of each year are 
collected in subsequent years, when they appear in the accounts as 
income from miscellaneous sources. The comptroller informs the 
writer that the actual shortage of receipts from taxes during the last 
seven years has ranged between $5,000 and $18,000, so that the floating 
debt accumulated on that account during seven years amounts to only 
about $80,000. 

?**Tt shall be the duty of the board of aldermen to include, in any 
and every ordinance or resolution passed by them, imposing and levy- 
ing taxes for any purpose or purposes authorized by law, such sum, in 
addition to the aggregate amount required for such purposes, as they 
shall deem necessary, not exceeding three per cent. of said aggregate 
amount, to provide for deficiencies in the actual product of the amount 
imposed and levied therefor.’’ Greater New York Charter, sec. 248. 
See Durand, 110, 200. 
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short of the estimate.* Louisville is permitted by law 
to expend or contract to expend only ninety-five per cent. 
of the tax-levy in advance of its actual collection. In 
Philadelphia the controller estimates the tax-levy in 
accordance with this rigid rule: “The amount of tax 
moneys collectible during the year for which such tax 
shall have been levied, shall be ascertained by deducting 
from the gross amount yielded by said rate, the average 
of such proportion of the annual tax levy for each 
of the five years immediately preceding, as shall have 
remained uncollected at the end of each of the said 


years.” 
A few examples of the estimates of taxes will now 


be given : 


City. Year. Estimated. Actual, Error % 
(000 omitted.) (000 omitted.) 

Beste, . . . « ped. 2. Be... Os 
SUbe-—.. so « SR. s oe ERR. 2 « ED 

See. « . » BS... « TO. iw. 

See. te ERR 2. s Se i ws ee 

sGup-B.. . . . SSR... . . GMO... ESS 

Portland, Me., . 1896-7... . eee 76... «$B 
Providence, . . 1895-6. . .. 2,618. ... 2,798. ... —$9 
ee Bn wes Ges ss 

New York,. . . oes s SR... + Siac es OO 
o« « « SR: « « « Be 2 «ss S85 

Same. . . o SAR. wo « 45 

S6gG6. « - « GAM. « « FOF 

37:577- - - « 36,710... . +2.4 

oo ee Cw. « « Gee es Se 

Philadelphia, . . oo «6 BEB... « BR « « ee 
me fe oe + BO o « AOS. 1 ee eS 

4,900... .+ 314578.... —@s 
SOROS. «ss SAR te cl 

SAGO. «os Cees ss =O 

se «we Ba ss « ee 6 ts Oe 

Allegheny,.. . is eo is « + « Oe. «+6 Bae 
Richmond,. . . ee is « « * 889... . —4.3 
oo nk «+ * ass « SES 
oy. . . +.02 

is + ». < 85t.... +4.5 

es « « s 913 .. —6.2 

oe Ws < «s 967. ... —8.2 

Baltimore,. . . tases Be 2s Bes +s 


* Report of the Comptroller for 1896, p. 12. 
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It is interesting to note the effect of the panic of 1893 
on the receipts, for that year. In every case the actual 
receipts as compared with the estimates are unusually low. 
The addition for deficiencies in New York was 1.7 % in 
1891, 2.5 % in 1892 and 1893, and 2.2 % in 1895. In 
no case was it enough to prevent a shortage and in no 
case was it as much as the charter allows. The Boston 
estimates are remarkable for their accuracy. Not only 
is the absolute error very small, but it is also always on 
the conservative side. In 1g00 the Baltimore board of 
estimates estimated that eighty-five per cent. of the tax- 
levy would be received during that year; the actual re- 
ceipts were eighty-three per cent., but receipts from taxes 
in arrears exceeded the estimate by $60,000. 


9g. TIME OF MAKING THE BUDGET. 


The accuracy of the forecasts depends much on how 


long they have to be made in advance of the time to 


which they apply, and in this respect there is great di- 
vergence. Washington is united with the federal system 
and so makes the estimates nine months before the fiscal 
year begins. Detroit, Ft. Wayne and Minneapolis make 
the estimates four months in advance and pass the 
budget three months in advance. Nearly as early are 
Buffalo, La Crosse, Norfolk and Tacoma. New York 
cities all complete the budget before the fiscal year 
begins. So do New Haven, Providence, Savannah, New 
Orleans, and Pennsylvania cities except Pittsburg and 
Scranton. ‘The two last named, and all the other cities, 
as far as determined, pass the budget after the fiscal 
year begins. In a majority of them the estimates are 
made within the first month and the budget is passed 
within two months. Cincinnati, Evansville, Louisville, 
Newark, Oakland and Wheeling make the estimates for 
the year two or three months after it begins; while 
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Boston, Cambridge, Chelsea, Chicago, San Francisco and 
Worcester are often as late in making the appropriations, 
Latest of all come Holyoke, Richmond, Wheeling, 
Louisville, and Newark; the last named makes the 
tax-levy budget six months after the year begins. Only 
three cities are found—Boston, Pittsburg and St. Paul— 
that makes the estimates before the beginning of the 
year and the budget after it. 

The proportion of cities that do this important work 
of making the budget long before or long after the 
fiscal year begins is surprisingly large. It is probably 
due mostly to the mere crudity of budgetary procedure. 
The fancy for certain dates for the beginning of the 
fiscal year may have something to do with it. January 
1, the favorite date, is on the average no farther from 
the time of budget making than the average of other 
dates; but the dates from July to December are decidedly 
distant, while those from February to May are the near- 
est. One reason for this doubtless is that making the 
assessment of property is out-door work and is not often 
required in winter, but usually in the spring and early 
summer. So the tax-levy also tends to come near that 
time. Other reasons have already been given why the 
budget should be made in the spring. With the neces- 
sary connection between the time of making the budget 
and the beginning of the fiscal year, the former should 
govern and the latter should be adapted to it. All that 
can be said in favor of beginning the fiscal year on 
January 1, is that the calender year begins then and 
private business accounts are generally balanced then— 
quite superficial reasons. 

During the time at the beginning of the year when, 
in many cities, there is no budget in force, the general 
practice is to pay the regular salaries and keep up all 
necessary work, but to engage in no new or occasional 
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work. Chicago passes a temporary ordinance allowing 
75 % of the fixed salaries to be paid ; but all other nec- 
cessary work is carried on absolutely without money. 
Richmond allows full pay to regular employees by an 
ordinance passed in December, but leaves all other claims 
unsettled. Massachusetts exhibits a variety of arrange- 
ments on this point, as the cities all make their budgets 
after the fiscal year begins and they are all under special 
charters so that variety is encouraged. Salem passes a 
provisional budget of twenty items that will run the 
departments three months if necessary. ‘The Boston 
charter allows the departments to spend not over one- 
third of their appropriations for the previous year before 
the new appropriations are made. Holyoke has the 
saine arrangement. Worcester permits one-fourth of 
the previous appropriations to be spent; Lowell, one- 
sixth during the first two months. Cambridge carries 
this method of proportions to its logical conclusion and 
allows one-twelfth of the previous appropriations to be 
spent during each month of the new year until the 
budget is completed.' This plan is alsofollowed in 
New Jersey. 

Under proper regulations, there is no looseness in- 

‘In connection with this Cambridge has a blank form used for 
drafting the ordinance. The body of it is as follows: 


ORDERED: 

That- for the purpose of meeting the current expenses of the several 
city departments for maintenance during the month of 
1898, there be appropriated under each head of appropriation, from 
the moneys remaining in the City Treasury November 30, 1898, 
together with the revenue received to the first day of 
1899, a sum equal to one-twelfth of the total amount expended for 
said maintenance under each head of appropriation during the 
financial year ending November 30, 1898, and also such further sums 
as may be necessary to provide for payments for construction work 
under heretofore authorized contracts. The sums so appropriated to 
be made a part of the annual appropriations for each department 
when the same shall be made. 
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volved in running a few weeks into the new year with- 
out a budget, and it has several advantages. It allows 
the estimates to be made that much nearer to the con- 
ditions they are intended to meet. It permits of using 
the complete accounts of the preceding year as a basis 
of the estimates. In several cases it would remedy the 
defect before noticed of having the budget made by one 
administration and executed by another. It would avoid 
the haste which is sometimes necessary to get the 
budget through before the close of the old year. The 
mayor of Nashville complained in 1896 that passing the 
budget just before the close of the old year virtually 
deprived him of a veto on it, as to do so would suspend 
all the operations of the city.’ 


IO. CORRECTING THE BUDGET. 


It is not in human foresight to provide for all the 
needs of a city a year in advance. Local financiering, 
as well as national, has to meet the unexpected.*? The 
fire department loses an engine at a fire; it must be re- 
placed immediately, though the budget did not provide 
for it. A snow storm, the like of which comes only 
once a decade, imposes such a task on the street cleaning 
department that the appropriation ample for ordinary 
years is not now sufficient. A violent rain may so 
damage the streets as to make extensive repairs neces- 
sary. Similar causes of large unforeseen expense are 
floods, plagues, riots, fires, accidents to valuable works, 
and judgments rendered by the courts.* In such cases 


1 Message in Annual reports, for 1896, p. 4. 

2 For the opposite opinion see Adams, Public debts, p. 307. 

8 The claims which give rise to these judgments originate in personal 
damage due to defective sidewalks or streets, the condemnation of 
real estate for municipal purposes, contracts, etc. Over these expendi- 
tures the financial officers of the city have no direct control, and only 
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the Procrustean method is inadmissible, and probably 
no city has always followed it. 

A few instances are found where the budget is sub- 
ject to a regular revision in the course of the year. 
Troy under its charter made a preliminary budget just 
before the beginning of the fiscal year; this controlled 
expenditures for six months; then the final estimates 
were made on which the tax-levy was ordered. Atlanta 
passes the regular budget in January but revisions based 
on estimates from the departments are made in June 
and October. New Orleans and Cincinnati pass semi- 
annual appropriations in addition to the annual tax- 
levy budget. St. Louis passes a regular appropriation 
bill towards the end of the fiscal year to cover de- 
ficiencies. J,ouisville passes a final appropriation 
ordinance in the last mouth of the fiscal year, which 
supersedes the former one ; this disposes of all surpluses 
and deficiencies and makes it possible to close the year 
with clean accounts. In Cleveland the council may 
amend the annual appropriation ordinance three times 
in the year—on the first Mondays in May, September 
and December. This looks like a very regular and 
orderly procedure, but it is a question if bad results 
might not flow from it. Anything that lessens the im- 
portance of the original budget is an evil, and a formal 
revision to which all might look forward would cer- 
tainly do that. Then at the end of the year it would 


more or less indirect control. In the great cities, notably, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago, these expenditures run up into the mill- 
ions. In New York in recent years the corporation counsel has con- 
fessed judgment in suits to such an extent as to give rise to serious in- 
quiries and cause a controversy with the comptroller ; the result was 
the passage of two laws at the suggestion of the comptroller requiring 
the corporation counsel to obtain the approval of the comptroller or of 
the board of estimate and apportionment before instituting condem- 
nation proceedings or confessing judgment. See Annals, xvi, 148-9. 
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be less apparent which departments had kept within 
the appropriations and which had overrun. 

The easiest and simplest way to let a department ex- 
ceed its appropriation is to allow it to overdraw and 
say nothing about it. This of course requires the con- 
sent of the authorities who allow claims; they, how- 
ever, must be sticklers for forms or be themselves under 
severe compulsion not to allow an occasional overdraft, 
especially as there may be no immediate harm in it; 
the purpose is a worthy one and there is plenty of idle 
money in the treasury. But it involves all the remote 
consequences of any official disregard of a principle. 
Frequently severe penalties are attached, such as making 
the guilty officials personally liable for the amount of 
the overdraft. In Dallas, Elizabeth, Tacoma, Sioux 
Falls, Manchester, and several cities in Ohio and Massa- 
chusetts overdrafts were admitted to be no more or less 


frequent, though contrary to law. Overdrafts are least 
used in the cities where the council orders payments, 


because the council is able to provide a regular means 
of covering the deficit; though they are authorized by 
the council in a way not strictly legal in Burlington, 
Lowell, Savannah and Mobile. In Superior and Mil- 
waukee the council allows them by a three-fourths 
vote. The Buffalo charter allows overdrafts in the fol- 
lowing terms : 

“The expenditures for each department, office or 
other purpose during the fiscal year, shall be kept 
within the estimate made for it, except that in cases 
where the mayor, comptroller and treasurer shall certify 
in writing that a greater amount than provided for in 
the estimates is necessary in any department of the city, 
the expenditures in any such department may be in- 
creased by the amount so certified by a two-thirds vote 
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of the members elected to each board composing the 
common council, which vote shall be taken by calling 
the yeas and nays, and shall be entered upon the 
journals of the common council.’’ ’ 

The most prevalent means of correcting the budget 
is by transferring money from one appropriation to 
another. This avoids the irregularity of the overdraft, 
and at the same time uses any actual surplus in the 
treasury to fill the deficit in certain departments. The 
general rule in New York, Wisconsin, and Iowa is to 
prohibit transfers altogether ; Ohio, Michigan and Min- 
nesota prohibit them for some cities. Boston allows 
transfers on the written recommendation of the mayor 
approved by a two-thirds vote of the council; but the 
budget order always provides for transfers by the auditor 
and mayor between the items of any department and, 
during the last two months of the year, between depart- 
ments. Richmond likewise requires a two-thirds vote. 
In Fort Wayne the council may make transfers on the 
recommendation of the comptroller. The practice is 
often carried to great excess; at Saginaw for example, 
out of forty-eight funds, transfers were made in 1897-8 
from twenty-seven funds, and transfers to eighteen funds ; 
eight funds both received and gave transfers. The 
amount transferred was $56,454.78 out of a total ex- 
penditure of $712,712.80. 

Certain funds are nearly always exempt from trans- 
fers, such as money realized from the sale of bonds, the 


receipts of productive enterprises like waterworks, and 
money raised for schools and for departments under 


state commissions. 
No vital objection can be made to transfers if they 
are kept within narrow limits. The best way to limit 


1 Revised charter, 1896, 2 73. 
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them is probably to require a recommendation from the 
comptroller or the mayor or both, and a two-thirds or 
three-fourths vote in the council. But transfers do most 
emphatically complicate the accounts and help to render 
the published report a mystery to the uninitiated. 

By all odds the most direct and the least confusing 
mode of giving elasticity to the budget is to leave an 
adequate margin of revenue which can be used for exi- 
gencies in any department. This mode is adopted in 
Boston. The appropriation bill provides fora ‘ reserved 
fund ” amounting to from one-fourth to one-half of one 
per cent. of the total appropriation; “and the City 
Auditor is hereby authorized to transfer from this fund 
for current expenses only, as the mayor may direct, with 
the approval of the Committee on Finance.” The law 
governing the city of Cincinnati requires that in the 
semi-annual budget $50,000 shall be set aside as a con- 


tingent fund to meet deficiencies; this can be used only 


by a two-thirds vote of the council and with the approval 
of the mayor. In Minneapolis twenty votes out of 
twenty-six are necessary to make an appropriation from 
the contingent fund. 

One small disadvantage of a reserved fund like this 
is that it requires the city to keep on hand a somewhat 
larger cash balance than when any surpluses that exist 
can be made use of by transfers or by the overdrafts of 
other departments. But the serious difficulties with 
such a fund are the political ones. When the makers 
of the budget are struggling to squeeze the estimates of 
the departments within the limits of the city’s revenue, 
they must have great self-control to leave a dollar of 
of possible revenue unappropriated ; a city council that 
will do it voluntarily is rare indeed. On the other hand 
when the charter requires that certain miscellaneous 
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revenues shall go into such a reserved fund, the fund 
may become needlessly large and offer an irresistible 
temptation to spoilation. Newark affords a curious 
illustration of this. The contingent fund is fed by the 
license fees and a few other sources of revenue. It is 
very large, amounting to nearly ten per cent. of the 
entire income of the city. When the council passes the 
tax ordinance, it also passes a “supplementary” resolu- 
tion distributing the greater part of this fund to the 
various departments.' Then even when the budget- 
makers are able to leave a small sum unappropriated, 
the officers who control expenditures will have no peace 
until it is gone; as long as it stands on the accounts un- 
used it invites onslaughts by advocates of innumerable 


projects—absurd, visionary, partisan, or mercenary, and 


some really meritorious—but all beyond the city’s ability 
to pay for. Most officers who have had experience with 
such matters are unwilling to stand the pressure and 
prefer to have no reserved fund, notwithstanding the 
incontrovertible reasons for having one. The writer 
has found that nearly every other official who performs 
the part of “ watch-dog of the treasury ” has some secret 
or roundabout means for accomplishing the purpose of 
a reserved fund, such as to intentionally underestimate 
the miscellaneous revenues or overestimate some item 


‘In 1899 this resolution read as follows :— 

‘* Whereas, The greater part of the tax ordinance of 1899 is appro- 
priated by law for purposes beyond the discretion of Common Council 
and are insufficient to supply the demands of the various city depart- 
ments even when administered with the strictest economy, therefore 
be it 

‘*Resolved, That the following sums be transferred from the con- 
tingent fund to the respective accounts named below, upon the order 
of the committee on finance, as rapidly as said fund shall become 
available, which sums shall be supplementary to those contained in 
the tax ordinance of 1899 :’’ 

Then follow ten items aggregating $290,000. 
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of expenditure, or keep still about some surplus which 
he knows will not be needed but which is ostensibly 
pledged. He can then exhibit the accounts to those 
clamoring for money and challenge them to show where 
the money can come from, while he knows all the time 
where it might come from. Here also may be a reason 
why some comptrollers do not wish the accounts to be 
too simple or easily understood ; it would not then be so 
easy to plead poverty to the importunate alderman or 


department chief. 

So far only additions to particular portions of the 
budget have been considered. Transfers cause no change 
in the aggregate ; supplementary appropriations out of 
surplus resources do not cause a deficit ; the chief end of 


the budget—to keep expenditure within the income— 
is attained. But a leak soon becomes a torrent, and if 
one department succeeds in spending more than its al- 
lowance, others will strive to do the same. It is by 
additions to the estimated expenditures, or by a shortage 
in the realized income as compared with the estimated 
income, that the city is made to close the fiscal year 
with a deficit. 

There are several ways of allowing the total outgo of 
the year to exceed the total resources. The simplest 
one is to merely let the bills remain unpaid till the next 
fiscal year." This is a trick easy to accomplish and 
difficult to detect while in progress. A device, formerly 
much used *but now happily disappearing, is to issue 
the usual orders or warrants to the claimants but let 


1«*T also wish to call attention to the pernicious practice of Councils 
directing a department or official to contract bills, the payment of 
which is to be made from the succeeding year’s revenue. This is 
illegal, and in the future jthis office will not recognize or honor any 
bills created in that maner.’’—Report of Controller, Erie Reports, 


1897, p. 14. 
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them remain outstanding till some money comes in.' 
In 1897 Montana passed a law requiring that unpaid 
warrants shall draw interest from the time they are 
registered until they are advertised as payable, and 
Idaho a law requiring the levy of a special annual tax 
to pay the outstanding warrants.? This gives the 


claimants negotiable instruments on which they can 


get the cash, subject, however, to a heavy discount. 
The most business-like way is to issue certificates of 
indebtedness or make loans at the banks, such as are 
frequently used to anticipate the taxes during the year, 
and let them run over into the next year. In some 
of the southern and western states the law allows ex- 
penditure to be made in excess of the amount specified 
in the budget provided it is sanctioned by the voters at 
a special or general election. A law to that effect was 
recently passed in South Carolina. But the end is 


‘San Francisco still contemplates resorting to this practice. 
Article [V, Chapter III, Section 6 of the new charter reads: ‘ Every 
lawful demand upon the treasury, audited and allowed as in the 
Charter required, shall in all cases be paid upon presentation, if there 
be sufficient money in the treasury ap>licable to the payment of such 
demand, and on payment cancelled with a punch, cutting the word 
‘Cancelled’ therein, and the proper entry thereof made. If, however, 
there be not sufficient money so applicable, then it shall be registered 
in a book kept for that purpose by the Treasurer. Such register shall 
show the special number given by the Supervisors or other authority, 
and also by the Auditor to each demand presented, also when 
presented, the da'e, amount, name of original holder, and on 
what account allowed and against what appropriation drawn 
and out of what specific fund payable. All demands shall be 
paid in the order of their registration. Each demand upon 
being so registered shall be returned to the party presenting it, 
with the endorsement of the word ‘ Registered,’ and dated and 
signed by the treasurer; but the registration of any demand 
shall not operate to recognize or make valid such demand if incurred 
contrary to any of the provisions of this Charter.’’ 

*N. Y. State library Bulletin, Legislation by states in 1897, marginal 
nos. 1154 and 1201. Mon. ’97, p. 75; Ida. ’97, p. 50. 

*See N. Y. Library Bulletin, Legislation by states in 1899, marginal 
no. 1465. S.C. ’99, ch. 35. 
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always the same: a floating debt is accumulated and 
future generations are required to pay for the folly or 
extravagnce or corruption of the past. A floating debt, 
once started, tends to grow; some unpaid bills, out- 
standing warrants, or certificates of indebtedness must 
go over into the next fiscal year anyway; they thus 
show the way to making the expenditures of the year 
exceed the -revenues. 
The numerous ways of correcting the budget may be 
conveniently thrown into the following conspectus : 
I Redistributing the resources of the year. 
1. Formal revision of the budget. 
2. Overdrafts. 
3. Transfers between funds. 
4. Supplementary appropriations from a reserved 
fund. 
II. Increasing the total beyond the resources of the 
year. 
. Unpaid bills. 


I 
2. Outstanding orders. 
3 


. Temporary loans. 
4. Issuing bonds. 

One of the best evidences of a good financial system 
is the avoidance of deficits. When we learn that Provi- 
dence and Cambridge never have deficits, we cannot 
find serious fault with the financial part of their gov- 
ernment. On the other hand there is some radical 
fault when deficits not only occur but occur so frequently 
as to attract attention more by their absence than by 
their presence.’ In Newark the inquiry whether the 


1In December, 1897, Comptroller McCardy of St. Paul, announced 
that for the first time since he became comptroller, which was in 1892, 
the city had money enough at the close of the fiscal year to pay all 
demands for all departments. The Times-Herald of Chicago, con- 


5 
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city ever had a deficit at the end of the year, was an- 
swered in the affirmative, with the explanation that the 
floating debt aftertwo years was funded into ten-year 
bonds. 

In Lowell temporary loans frequently go over into the 
next year. ‘The excuse offered is that some of the taxes 
are not yet collected, though most of the other cities of 
Massachusetts, with the same tax laws, do not find the 
same expedient necessary. 


tained the following, Dec. 30, 1896 :—‘‘ Chicago will close the year 
with cash on hand. When the bookkeepers in the city hall draw a 
lot of red lines in their ledgers to-morrow night they will find, on 
adding and subtracting in the proper places that the expenditures 
have been smaller than the appropriations. In other words, there will 
be a surplus instead of a deficiency. 

‘*This doesn’t happen frequently. It has not happened more than 
once or twice since Clark street was an Indian trail, and that it is the 
case this year is due to Mayor Swift and his careful administration of 
municipal matters. His watchword, invented when he took his seat 
and repeated every day since in every department, has been a mixture 
of command and advice : 

‘Keep within your appropriation.’ ’’ 





CHAPTER III. 
ADMINISTRATION. 


I. THE TREASURY. 


When a corporation possesses any money, there must 
be some one to hold it.!| This person, in the cities of 
the United States, is almost universally known as the 
treasurer. In Baltimore he is called the “ register,” and 
in New York he is called the “ chamberlain”; Albany 
and Troy also had chamberlains under their old charters. 
In the development of government the treasurer is 
among the first officers to be provided for. The Dongan 
charter of 1686 provided that the council of New York 
should elect a “chamberlain or treasurer. The town 
board of Chicago, at its first meeting in 1833, elected a 


president and treasurer.’ In 1837, on the granting of the 
first charter, “the treasury was the first administrative 
department to be organized.” * Philadelphia did not 
have a regular treasurer before 1789; either the mayor 
or an alderman was appointed treasurer. However, the 
first ordinance passed under the charter of 1789 was 


“ for ascertaining the duty and pay of the treasurer.” * 


In early times the treasurer was appointed by the 
council, evidently in accordance with the disposition in 
the colonies to keep the purse in the hands of the repre- 
sentatives of the people. When the tendency to make all 


' For an interesting example of the diffusion of this responsibility, 
see Mrs. Green’s, Town life in the fifteenth century, i, 138. 

? Durand, History of the finances of New York city, 15. 

§ Sparling, 22. 

* Ibid., 44. 

5 Wharton School of finance, City government of Philadelphia, 
88; A. & P., Philadelphia, 13, 47, 68. 
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offices elective set in, the treasurer felt the full force of it ; 
but the recent tendency to have them appointed by the 
mayor has not included the treasurer. He is now nearly 
always elected by the popular vote; the exceptions 
noted are Bangor, Manchester, Baltimore and several 
Massachusetts cities where he is appointed by the coun- 
cil, and Boston and New York, where he is appointed by 
the mayor. 

The prevailing term of office of the treasurer, as of all 
state and local officers, is two years. In New England 
the cities generally retain the one-year term as they had 
it when their government centered in the annual town 
meeting ; but in 1897, Boston and New Haven adopted 
the biennial term. The one-year term also exists in 
Superior. Philadelphia, Camden, and Cincinnati have 
a three-year term ; New York,' Buffalo and New Orleans 
have a four-year term. 

The treasurer is uniformly required to give bonds for 
the faithful performance of his duties, as is often re- 
quired of other officers; but in his case the bond is very 
heavy on account of the large sums of money entrusted 
tohim. The exact amount of the bond, however, seems 
to be largely a matter of chance or caprice, as it bears 


no fixed ratio, even approximate, to either the size of 
the city or the sums usually kept in the treasury. The 
following examples show how the amount of the bond 


ranges : 


Buffalo ; 
ee ee 
New Haven 


'The amended charter of 1901 reduces the term of office of the 
mayor, comptroller, and other important officers in New York to two 
years, counting from Jan. 1, 1902. The chamberlain is appointed by 
the mayor. Sections 94, 95, 97, 118 and 194. 





Administration. 
New Orleans 


Philadelphia 

Salt Lake City _____ 
San Francisco 
Savannah 


Formerly the bond was a personal one ; that is it was 
made up by the friends, chiefly political, of the officers 
to be bonded, and their reliability had to be passed on 
by the council or some other officer of the city. But 
that method of securing the bond is inconvenient and 
disagreeable to all concerned, is open to great abuses, 
and is often found insecure. Now the bond is often 
provided by a surety company for a consideration, and 
the transaction is a purely business one all arcund. The 
business of corporate bonding is of very recent growth,’ 
though there is still great room for its extension, espe- 
cially in the west and south. One who is intimately 
associated with it,? estimated in 1898, that only one- 
tenth of the surety business was carried by corporations. 
Since then the amount of it has increased about one- 
half. 

This development is having highly beneficial results. 
Real security is afforded where only an appearance of 
security existed before. But more valuable than this 


! The leading surety companies, according to the Connecticut Insur- 


ance Report, for rgo1, are the following : 
: Date of Millions of 
NAME. Location. Incorpo- risks in force 
ration. Dec. 31, 1900. 


American Bonding and Trust Co., . Baltimore, . . 1895. . . $96.9 
American Surety Co New York,. . 1884. . . 199.5 
City Trust, Safe Dep., Surety Co.,. Philadelphia,. 1886... 43.7 
Fidelity and Dep. Co. of Maryland, Baltimore, . . 1890. . . 87.1 
Lawyers’ Surety Co., . Tes . - ee 
U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty Co. . . Baltimore, . . 1896. . . 253.9* 
* Includes fidelity as well as surety. 
* Mr. Samuel H. Shriver, secretary-treasurer of the American Bond- 

ing and Trust Company. 
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is the improvement in methods of administration, 
brought about in the same way as fire insurance com- 
panies occasion improvements in protection from fires. 
The officers of the surety companies know the elements 
of risk and of safety better than legislators or city 
officers ; they proportion the rates somewhat according 
to the risk and they refuse to give bond in any case 
unless certain conditions are complied with ;' they thus 
offer a definite pecuniary inducement for the introduc- 
tion of the best methods of handling city funds. 

The most important of these devices to secure safety 
of the city funds is the requirement that all money re- 
ceived be promptly deposited in banks and that pay- 
ments be made by checks. This, when combined witha 
proper accounting system, renders it impossible for the 
treasurer to steal outright any considerable sum without 
the aid of the accounting officers or of the bank officials. 
In Grand Rapids, for example, the council selects a bank 
in the city to serve as a depository of the city funds. 
The bank gives a bond for $500,000. It keeps its ac- 
count with the city in books provided by the city and 
open to the inspection of the treasurer, the comptroller, 

' The United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company names the fol- 
lowing conditions for bonding a treasurer : 

1. That he will deposit all funds in depositories. 


2. Keep on hand in cash only sufficient funds to meet the demands 
upon the office. 

3. All moneys to be paid out on warrants issued by a duly author- 
ized official or officials. 

4. Money to be deposited daily in his name as treasurer. 

5. Money to be drawn from bank only upon check signed by treas- 
urer and countersigned by another duly authorized official. 

6. Securities and other collateral to be deposited in bank and only 
to be withdrawn by treasurer, accompanied by one or more author- 
ized officials. 

7. Stated examinations of applicant’s books to be made by other of- 
ficials, and also by the representatives of this company at such times 
as it deems proper. 
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the city attorney, or any member of the council. It 
must also report monthly to the council stating the 
amount of money on deposit. The treasurer must de- 
posit daily all money received by him. He receives 
duplicate receipts for deposits, filing one copy in his own 
office and the other with the comptroller. Money can 
be drawn from the depository only on a check signed 
by the clerk and the comptroller.' The surety company 
requires daily reports of the receipts, the payments, 
and the amount on deposit. For the loss of money in 
the depository, the treasurer and his sureties are not 
held responsible. 

In Manchester, to take another example, the 
treasurer’s bond is $60,000. It was formerly personal 
and was furnished by persons connected with the bank 
that held the city deposits. In 1898 corporate bonding 
was introduced ; now all the bonds of the city officers 
are furnished by surety companies, and the cost is paid 
by the city. 

This last feature—the saddling of the cost of the 
bond upon the city is frequently met with. The regular 
rate of the premium is fifty cents per $100 per annum. 
But keen competition between the companies has led 
to much cutting of rates. The average rate realized 
on the surety risks in 1900, as given by the Connecticut 
Insurance Report, was a trifle under forty cents. 

It is not usual to require bonds of banks that hold 


city deposits, but the numerous losses by failure of 
banks during the panic of 1893 led to an extension of 


the practice. The extreme measure of safety seems to 
be taken in Duluth ; there the deposits are distributed 
among five banks in proportion to their capital, and no 


! Charter, title iv, secs. 10-13. 
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bank may receive deposits to exceed one-half the 
amount of its bond. 

A little over half of the cities receive interest on 
their deposits and the proportion is on the increase. 
Where no interest is received, the custody of the city 
funds is in danger of becoming one of the political 
spoils. When a Manchester bank furnished the 
treasurer’s bond, that bank had the city deposits and 
paid no interest on them. If the treasurer is allowed 
to keep the money where he pleases, the interest goes 
into his pocket; in Minneapolis until recently, this was 
the way in which the treasurer was expected to get his 
salary. If the council decides where the money must 
be deposited, it goes to banks that enjoy political favor. 
At one time the People’s Bank in Philadelphia, which 
was controlled by local politicians, had on deposit from 
$400,000 to $900,000 of city money ; the capital stock 
was only $150,000.' In 1882 an ordinance was passed 
requiring the distribution of the deposits among the 
banks of the city in proportion to their capital. The 
city first received interest on its deposits in 1892.’ It 
now receives about $75,000 a year from this source. 
Sometimes the banks unite in a combination and refuse 
to pay any interest. As the city must deposit its money 
anyway, they then receive it without interest. Such 
was recently the situation in Minneapolis and Nash- 
ville. The best way to meet such a combination is to 
deposit as much of the money as possible in banks in 
other cities; Minneapolis, at the time of the writer’s 
visit in 1898, kept a large deposit in Chicago, and re 
ceived two per cent. on it. 

City treasurers in California are required by law not 


! Johns Hopkins Studies, Fifth series, i, 58. 
? Wharton School, City government of Philadelphia, 92. 
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to deposit the city funds in banks but to keep them in 
vaults.' The board of education of Superior lost some 
money in 1893 by the failure of banks and now requires 
the city treasurer, who holds the funds, to keep them in 
a safety-deposit box. 

It is rare that money in the possession of a city treas- 
urer is lost, and outright stealing by a treasurer is 
almost unknown. In 1893, Treasurer Haugan of Minne- 
apolis was president of a bank; most of the city money 
was deposited in his own and one other bank, but he had 
loaned some city money to private parties without the 
knowledge of the comptroller. The banks failed and 
the city lost heavily. The city of Seattle had a series 
of difficulties with its treasurers, culminating in 1893 in 
the loss by Treasurer Krug of $120,000 through bank 
failures and private investments ; a portion of this sum 
was collected from his bondsmen. A more recent em- 
bezzlement is that of E. S. Dreyer, treasurer of the West 
Park board in Chicago, for $310,000; he became insol- 
vent and the money could not be recovered of him. 
These were all cases in which the treasurer merely 
intended to use the money temporarily for his own 
profit, as it was expected he would do, to pay him for 
his work as treasurer; the trouble arose when his 
private business became involved. 


2. THE DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTS. 


(a). The Comptroller. 


Equally important with the treasurer in a financial 
system, is the officer who issues orders on the treasurer, 
and keeps a check on him and a control over all ex- 
penditures by a system of accounts. He is variously 


' Act of 1883, sec. 122. 
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termed, as is shown by the list in the Appendix. In 
New England, Virginia, Iowa, Colorado, Utah, Califor- 
nia, and Texas he is called the auditor. In the other 
states he is called the comptroller, in the largest cities 
nearly always and frequently in the middle-sized ones, 
though with the spelling controller in Pennsylvania. 
In the smaller cities the clerk performs this function ; 
in Illinois, Kansas and the south numerous middle-sized 
cities have no other accounting officer than the clerk ; 
in Minnesota and some other states the clerk is called 
the recorder. Some cities, especially in Missouri, have 
both comptrollers and auditors. Burlington has three 
auditors, but the clerk is the real head of the department. 
Nashville has a comptroller, but he is a subordinate 
official ; the real head of the finance department is the 
recorder. The two Utah cities, Salt Lake and Ogden, 
are much similar to Nashville; each has a recorder and 
an auditor, the latter appearing to be the less important. 
In Ohio there is not even a tendency towards uniformity : 
in 1892 Dayton changed the auditor to a comptroller ; 
in 1893 Cincinnati changed the comptroller to an auditor, 
and in the same year Columbus changed from auditor to 
director of accounts. 

Comptroller and controller, though pronounced the 
same and used interchangeably, have the different deri- 
vations suggested by theirspelling. Ifa choice between 
them were to be made on grounds of etymology and 
orthography only, it would be in favor of the latter; but 


comptroller is too firmly embedded in usage to be dis- 
lodged. The framers of the Greater New York Charter 
in 1897 used the simpler spelling, but the charter as 
amended in 1901 goes back to the more familiar comp- 
troller. The law for cities of the second class in New 
York passed in 1898, did not attempt to make the change. 
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The National Municipal League, being led largely by 
Pennsylvanians, uses controller in its proposed charter. 
The department of control and accounts runs back to 
the town clerk and thence, if the mark theory be accep- 
ted, to the vestry clerk in England.’ In town govern- 
ment the selectmen, the supervisor, or the board approve 
claims and order the payment of money. The paper 
directing the treasurer to pay money is drawn and signed 
by the record-keeper of the town, known almost every- 
where as the clerk, rarely as the recorder.? In most 
cases the clerk still survives in cities as the secretary of 
the council and the keeper of miscellaneous records. 
The department of control is not, like the treasury, 
early differentiated from administration in general. The 
Dongan and Montgomerie charters of New York left 
these powers in the hands of the recorder or of the 
council itself, and there they remained till the office of 
comptroller was created in 1801. Philadelphia, as we 
have seen in the case of the treasurer, was late in differ- 
entiating its financial administration; the office of 
controller was not created till 1854, the duties remaining 
chiefly with the mayor till then.* Baltimore * and Chicago 
did not have comptrollers till 1857, St. Louis till 1877, 
New Orleans and New Haven till 1897, and Syracuse 
and Rochester till r900. But in Massachusetts the im- 


portance of a separate department for control and 
accounts was early recognized. The legislature provided 
for an auditor in the first city charter it granted, that of 
Boston in 1822, and has done the same with every 
charter since then. In other states, however, many ex- 


' Howard, Local constitutional history, 39. 

2 Tbid., 83, 173. 

3A. & P., Philadelphia, 65. 

* Hollander, Financial history of Baltimore, 204. 
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amples still exist where the department remains undif- 
ferentiated. Such are all cities where the functions of 
control, audit, and accounts are performed by the clerk 
or recorder; such also are Sioux Falls where the auditor 
is merely the old fashioned clerk under a new name, and 
Seattle where the comptroller is the clerk of the council. 
In Utah in cities of less than 12,000 inhabitants the 
recorder is ex officio city auditor.' In Burlington and 
Charleston there is really no accounting department, 
orders on the treasury being drawn by the mayor. 

But some of these cities feel keenly the inconvenience 
of their system and are striving to remedy it. The 
mayor of Toledo in a message sent to the council in 
May, 1894, gives an account of his efforts to have the 
legislature create the office of comptroller. The city 
has an auditor but his duties are purely clerical. The 
mayor states that the system of accounts is very loose, 
that the same bills are paid more than once, that officers 
who collect money do not turn it over to the city 
treasury, and that some bills are paid without any audit 
whatever.’ 

One of the largest cities recently struggling with a 
primitive system of control was Syracuse. The work 
was divided between the clerk, the council committee 
on accounts, and an expert accountant hired at the be- 
ginning of each year to check the accounts of the pre- 
ceding year. In his inaugural address in 1896 the 
mayor spoke of “the urgent necessity of a city auditor 
or comptroller, who should be appointed to superintend 
the bookkeeping at the city hall. A competent official 
is urgently required, with power to make a monthly 


'N. Y. State library Bulletin, Legislation by states in 1899, margi- 
nal no. 2933. Utah, ’99, ch. 24. 
2 Annual reports, 1893. 
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audit, who would act as a check on departments and 
committees, and who would have constantly at hand an 
accurate statement of the situation in each department.”’' 
In 1898 at the beginning of his second term he alluded 
to the same subject again, and said that “no business 


house would tolerate such antiquated village methods 
of accounting for a day.”*? As a city of the second 
class in New York, Syracuse has had a comptroller since 
January I, 1900. 

New Jersey passed a law in 1880 allowing any city 
“ wherein the office of comptroller does not now exist 
to create and establish the office.”* All the cities 
of New Jersey included in this study now have 
comptrollers. In Michigan a law‘ permits cities of 
over 12,000 inhabitants to have a comptroller ; in others 
the clerk is the head of the accounting system. 

The term of office of the chief accounting officer is 
the same as that of the treasurer. The clerk is some- 
times elected by the council and sometimes by popular 
vote. The auditor or comptroller is rarely chosen by 
the council ; most often he is elected by popular vote ; 
but in some of the larger cities he is appointed by the 
mayor. The National Municipal League recommends 
election by the council. 


(6). Auditing Bills. 


The first function of the department of control is to 
audit bills against the city. A good statement of the 
steps which this involves is found in the report of the 
Manchester auditor for 1895 :° 


1 Proceedings of the common council for 1895, p. 740. 

? Common council manual, 1897-98, p. 27. 

5 General statutes, 1895, vol. I, p. 570. 

* Statutes, 1882, sec. 2425. This provision, however, may have been 
repealed, as it is not in the Compiled laws of 1897. 

5 Annual reports, p. 720. 
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“1, Is the subject matter of the bill under examina- 
tion within the scope of the powers conferred by the 
legislature on the city government ? 

2. Is the bill certified by the party legally authorized 
to make the contract, or cause the expenditure to be 


made ? 
3. Has any appropriation been made to meet the ex- 
penditures, and is there a balance unexpended sufficient 


to pay the bill? 

4. Are the number of articles in the bill, or the 
measurements either of dimensions, quantities, or 
weights correctly and fully stated, and is the proof of 
the delivery to the city of the whole amount charged 
sufficient ? 

5. Is the price charged a fair market price, or is it so 
largely in excess as to require the attention of the city 
councils to be called to the same ? 

6. Is the bill written in a fair, legible hand, correctly 
cast, and on paper of sufficient length and width to ad- 
mit of its proper backing and filing ? 

7. If the bill is in part payment of a contract, the 
date and total amount of the contract, the amount 
already paid, the amount of the work not yet com- 
pleted, and the per cent. retained, if any, should be 
stated in the bill. 

8. Any other inquiries in matters of law and fact 
which affect the question of indebtedness before the 
auditor. 

9. Approval, rejection, or suspension for fnrther in- 
formation or correction as the circumstances of each 
case may require.” 

Another question might well be inserted in this list : 
Is the bill one that has not already been paid ? 

The auditor of Manchester in 1895 thus inspected 
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5922 bills, besides certifying the pay rolls by which the 
salaries of regular employees were paid. Not all audit- 
ing officers, however, have so high a conception of their 
duties. In cities below 75,000, such as Toledo, Osh- 
kosh, and Duluth, auditing is often only a clerical pro- 
cess—requiring the bills to be in the proper form and 
arranging them for consideration by the council. 

It may be thought that, as long as the bill has the 
approval of the department for which the expense was 
incurred, several of these questions are unnecessary or 
impertinent, especially the fifth. But if left to the 
heads of departments, the investigation of any of these 
points will often be unsatisfactory. The department 
chief does not make a business of inspecting bills, but 
he inspects them hastily as they are presented to him in 
the midst of other work ; he is not an expert account- 
ant, and overlooks errors in the computations ; the old 
bills do not remain in his office, and he may have no 
means except his memory to know whether the prices 
are right and whether the bill has not already been paid. 
In all of these respects the auditor is in the most ad- 
vantageous position. 

In the larger cities the auditing officer is clothed with 
large discretionary powers. The report of the comptrol- 
ler of New York for 1892’ discusses the work of the 
auditing bureau of that city. The bureau employed 
eleven men who were charged with the inspection and 
examination of various works of construction, repair 
and maintenance as they progressed, as well as the -in- 
spection of materials and supplies delivered to the de- 
partments. In 1892, they “made nineteen thousand in- 


spections and examinations, outside of the office, all 
over the city,” and “reported adversely in nearly three 


1 Page 58. 
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thousand cases. In such cases defective works, supplies 
and materials were required to be made good, and com- 
pliance with the contracts or agreements was enforced 
before payment was made of the amounts called for by 
the vouchers and estimates which had been certified to 
the finance department by the various departments.” 


(c.) Control over Expenditures. 


The auditor or comptroller is the person who can best 
perform the duty of keeping the expenditures within 
the limits set by the budget. To dothis he must charge 
to its proper account, every bill allowed, and keep his 
books in such a way that he can tell in a moment 
whether or not there is money available for any bill that 
may be presented. 

But the heads of departments sometimes incur bills in 
excess of their appropriations, either through ignorance 
or trusting that the overdraft will be allowed in some 
way. ‘This involves two evils: it is an unwarranted at- 
tempt to force the hand of the government into granting 
a larger allowance, and it exposes innocent or venture- 
some claimants to vexation and perhaps loss. The 
remedy is to push the financial control back to the ini- 
tial steps that lead to the liability—to require that every 
contract or requisition for supplies shall bear the certifi- 
cate of the comptroller to the effect that there is a bal- 
ance appropriated to this purpose sufficient to meet the 


expense. This device has been generally adopted in the 


newer charters. In 1896 Ohio passed a law that no local 
authority shall make contracts, obligations or appropri- 
ations unless money to meet them isin the treasury ora 
tax has been levied to raise it.’ 


‘New York State library Bulletin, Legislation by states in 1896, 
marginal no. 472. O., ’96, p. 34I. 
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Final responsibility for this coutrol over expenditure 
may be vested in the council. This is the case in three- 
fourths of the list cities, and probably in nearly all of the 
smaller cities of the country that are not mentioned in 
thisstudy. St. Louis is the largest representative of this 
class. The twenty-one cities where the council does 
not have this power are all north of the Ohio and the 
Potomac, except Jacksonville ; Chicago is the farthest 
west of the number except San Francisco. Massachu- 
setts contains four—Boston, Cambridge, Lowell, and 
Worcester. Indiana has three—Indianapolis, Ft. Wayne, 
and Evansville. New York has five—New York, and 
the cities of the second class, though Rochester and 
Troy had been in the list when under the old charters. 
The others not yet mentioned, are Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
Dayton, Erie, Manchester, New Haven, Philadelphia, 
and Providence; in the District of Columbia, the ex- 


penditure of appropriations is vested in the commis- 


sioners. 

There is frequently some compromise between the 
two methods of control. In Grand Rapids claims not 
recominended by the comptroller are allowed only by a 
three-fourths vote of all the members of the council. In 
1896-7 nine such bills were acted on by the council ; 
eight were not allowed and one was “referred.” Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Erie and Jacksonville, limit executive 
control to the extent of requiring the approval of the 
council to formal contracts. Evansville and Worcester 
do the same with large contracts. On the other hand, 
Covington allows the department to make expenditures 
not exceeding $25, without consulting the council; 
Wheeling sets the limit at $100, and Cleveland at $250. 
Likewise the payment of regular salaries is often ex- 


6 
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empted from the action of the council, as in Pittsburg, 
Columbus, Superior and Tacoma. Certain departments 
are excepted, asin Denver. The school board is most 
often thus favored ; the commissions appointed by the 
governor, or otherwise independent of the rest of the city 
government, must also have control of the funds of their 
departments, or their independence is seriously impaired. 

It is at once evident that the cities which have the 
most highly developed budgetary systems are precisely 
the ones that commit to the comptroller the responsi- 
bility for the execution of the budget. The same con- 
ditions which make an elaborate budget necessary also 
render effective control over it by the council impossible. 
Then the execution of a carefully prepared budget is 
chiefly ministerial and there is little occasion for the 
legislative branch to have a part in it ; also,—reversing 
the order of cause and effect—where the council is done 
with the finances for a year the moment the budget is 
passed, there the making of the budget receives the 
closest attention. If the budget is only a tax-levy, of 
course it does not appropriate at all ; the council must 
make the appropriations later when it approves con- 
tracts, orders purchases or work, or allows bills. 

But it must not be supposed that, in the multitude of 
cities where bills must receive the approval of the 
council, the real work of auditing claims is done there. 
In a large city it could not possibly be done by the 
council or even the ordinary council committee. It 
goes where all detail work inevitably tends—into 


executive hands. 


(d). Check on other Departments. 


Finally the comptroller supervises the accounts of 
other officers who handle the city’s money. He pre- 
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scribes their forms of account and report, receives re- 
ports from them, and inspects their books. But it is 
over the treasurer that he exercises the most perfect 
supervision. All bills against the city must receive the 
approval of the comptroller before being allowed, even 
when they are allowed in form by the council; all pay- 
rolls and warrants on the treasurer must be signed by 
him ; as also must all checks drawn by the treasurer on 
the banks acting as depositories. He may keep in- 
formed of the money coming into the treasury either by 
countersigning all receipts given by the treasurer or by 
inspecting the treasurer’s books, or both. In at least 
two cities, St. Paul and Omaha, the comptroller checks 
the books of the treasurer daily. Then by occasionally 
counting the treasurer’s cash and receiving statements 
from the banks of the amount of city money on deposit, 
the comptroller has a perfect check on the treasurer. In 
Newark the treasurer informs the comptroller daily of 
the amount on deposit in the various banks. 

Not all cities, however, have a perfect system like 


this. The most frequent imperfection is that the 


comptroller has no direct means of knowing how much 
money comes into the treasury. Sometimes entire de- 


partments, like the board of education or the police 
commission, are independent of the comptroller. Some- 
times the treasurer or other officers are allowed to spend 
or receive petty cash without any check whatever. In 
1897 shortages were found in the accounts of three 
minor officers in Cincinnati, due to the imperfect system 
of accounting.’ 
(e). Relative Importance of the Comptroller. 


In some cities in the east and south the treasurer is 


1 Annals, x, 130. 
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clearly the chief financial officer; he may have the 
management of the debt, collect the taxes, or publish 
the financial report. But in the west, with the excep- 
tion of Iowa, and in the cities with newer charters every- 
where, he is often deprived of discretionary power, and 
reduced to a mere receiving and disbursing officer and 
an intermediary between the city and the banks. Inan 
undeveloped financial system the treasurer occupies a 
position of great responsibility, requiring a man of 
highest integrity, with experience in keeping accounts 
and in handling money; while the chief accounting 
officer is what he is usually called, “a clerk.” But as 
government becomes more elaborate, the accounting 
system develops; the treasury may be, though is not 
always, subordinated to it. 

One indication of the importance attached to an office 
is the salary paid. For this purpose a table in the Ap- 


pendix gives the salaries paid to the treasurers and 


chief accounting officers in a considerable number of 
cities. In the majority of cases the treasurers are the 
more highly paid. Thus New York pays the chamber- 
lain $12,000 and the comptroller $10,000; Boston pays 
the treasurer $6000 and the auditor $5000; Buffalo and 
Milwaukee pay their treasurers $5000 and their comp- 
trollers $4000. One cause of this difference is doubt- 
less the heavy bond required of the treasurer. But it is 
also due in great part to the superior importance 
attached to the office, either real or supposed. A de- 
cided reversal of the usual rank of the two offices is 
shown in some of the cities with new charters, such as 
New Haven, New Orleans and Cincinnati. 

Another index of the consequence attaching to an 
office in the popular mind is found in the length of 
tenure of the incumbents. Here again the difference is 
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in favor of the treasurers when only the small cities are 
considered. Examples of treasurers who have held 
office for long periods are decidedly more numerous 
than examples of clerks, auditors, and comptrollers. 
Charles A. Hills was chamberlain of Albany from 1880 
to 1894, and had previously been deputy chamberlain. 
The treasurer of Oshkosh has just entered upon his six- 
teenth year of service; though a Democrat in politics, 
a group of influential Republicans always give him suf- 
ficient support to elect him. In large cities, on the 
other hand, the situation is reversed: the comptrollers 
surpass all other officers in length of service. The most 
noticeable example that has come under the writer’s 
notice is that of James H. Dodge, auditor of Boston, 
who has been in the auditor's office since 1867, and as 
auditor since 1881. Auditor Chase of Lowell has held 
his office since 1874, with the exception of one year. 
Richard R. Storrs was deputy comptroller of New York 
for nearly thirty years. St. Paul kept the same comp- 
troller from 1865 to 1891, and then another from 1892 
to the present. Nashville kept the same recorder for 
fourteen years. The present auditor of Richmond 
began his service in 1893, and had served in the office 
as aclerk for thirteen years preceding. Other examples 
are found in Providence, Detroit, Cambridge, Lynn, 
Newark, Elgin, Oakland and San Francisco. Further 
research would doubtless extend the list. 

Another indication of the importance of an office is 
the character of the men chosen toit. This is not an 


easy matter to pronounce on and it would be invidious 
to mention names. But the writer’s personal acquaint- 
ance with officials confirms the rule noted above. He 
has met several decidedly inferior men serving as comp- 
trollers or auditors—all in small cities, but he has 
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never yet seen an inferior treasurer. In the large cities, 
on the other hand, it is among the comptrollers that the 
greatest ability is found. Men like Dodge of Boston, 
Coler of New York, McCardy of St. Paul, and many 
others that might be mentioned, take high rank as 
administrative officers. The recent death of Comp- 
troller Waller, of Chicago, revealed the profound respect 
that his acquaintances had for his integrity, his ability, 
and the quality of his work for the city. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that in Ogden the office 
of auditor has been held by women since 1898. 


3. THE REVENUE SYSTEM. 


However much the comptroller may approximate a 
finance minister in his connection with the budget and 
in his control over expenditures, he exhibits no tendency 
whatever to become the administrative head of the 
revenue system. The assessment and collection of taxes 
and the management of profit-yielding enterprises are as 
distinct from the department of control as the latter is 
from the management of the sewers. 

Outside of New England, taxation was originally 
administered wholly by the county, and it still is in 
Ohio, Indiana, Colorado, Utah, Montana, Washington, 
Arkansas, and doubtless in other states. In Iowa, 
Minnesota, and the Dakotas the county nearly always 
collects the taxes, though the cities make the assess- 
ment; Dubuque and a few other special charter cities 
in Iowa also collect their own taxes. Michigan and 
Illinois have mixed systems. A law in 1898 took away 
from the towns within the city of Chicago the assess- 
ment of taxes and gave it to the city, though the collec- 
tion is still made by the towns. Mobile and Charleston 
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copy the county assessment but make their own collec- 


tions. 

In the majority of cities there is one chief assessor, 
with as many assistants as are necessary. New England 
is partial to a board, three being the usual number; 
Boston and Manchester have boards of nine assessors. 
Boards are also found in the Middle states. Greater 
New York has a board of five members; cities of the 
second class in New York state have boards of four 
members. Philadelphia has a board of three.’ Balti- 
more for many years had a complicated system of 
boards, at the head of which was the appeal tax 
court; under the new charter this tax court remains 
with enlarged powers.’ 

hree methods of selecting the assessors find about 
equal favor: appointment by the mayor, appointment 
by the council, and election by popular vote. Appoint- 
ment by the mayor is the usual plan in the larger 
cities—Boston, New York, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Kansas City; but 
election by popular vote is more frequent in the middle- 
sized and smaller cities—Chelsea, Cambridge, Bur- 
lington, Camden, Buffalo and cities of the second class 
in New York state, Richmond, Des Moines, New Or- 
leans, and San Francisco. Election by the council is 
restricted chiefly to Michigan, the east, and the south. 
The writer has found only two cities—Jacksonville and 
Oakland,—in which the head of the accounting depart- 
ment makes the assessment. 

In Michigan and the eastern states the extension of 

! Wharton School, City government of Philadelphia, 207. This 
Board of revision of taxes was formerly appointed by the Court of 


common pleas, but the last legislature made it elective by popular 


vote. 
? Hollander, Financial history of Baltimore, 254-60, 363. 
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the tax-levy upon the assessment roll is most often made 
by the assessors, as also in Nashville and Salt Lake. 
In Bay City, Buffalo, Jacksonville, and Troy the appor- 
tionment is made by the comptroller; in Kansas City 
and Sacramento by the auditor; in Dubuque, and Sa- 
vannah by the treasurer; in Wheeling by the collector ; 
in New York city by the board of aldermen.’ In 
the other cities as far as determined, where the appor- 
tionment is not made by the county it is the work of the 
city clerk. 

Where the collection of taxes is a city function, it is 
usually in the hands of the city treasurer. In California 
and the Atlantic coast states a collector is frequently 
employed; also in Detroit, Wheeling and Louisville. 
Pittsburg has a collector of delinquent taxes only. In 
Portland (Ore.), and Little Rock the sheriff collects the 
taxes. 

The board of equalization and other features con- 
nected with the property tax, together with a full 
discussion of the working of the various systems, will 
best be taken up in a separate paper on taxation. 


4. THE ADMINISTRATION OF DEBTS. 


As the management of revenues has been presented 


in the preceding section merely to show its place in 
the system of finance administration, so now will the 


management of debts be treated. 
The most conspicious feature in the management of 
city debts is the sinking fund commission. The usual 


'“ At such annual meeting the board of aldermen must. . . esti- 
mate and set down in a fifth column, to be prepared for that pur- 
pose in the assessment-rolls, opposite to the several sums set down as 
the valuation of real and personal property, the respective sums, in 
dollars and cents, to be paid as a tax thereon, rejecting the fractions 
of acent.. . . .’’—Charter, sec. gro. 
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title is Commissioners of the Sinking Funds, but there 
are many variations. About fifty of the one hundred 
and two cities noticed in this paper are known to have 
such commissions, and probably a dozen more belong in 
the list about which information is not at hand.’ In the 
majority of cases the commission is composed partly or 
wholly of members ex officits, the treasurer, the comp- 
troller, and the mayor being preferred in the order 
named. In Covington, Newport, and Portland (Me.), 
the presidents of the two branches of the council are 
included. In Boston the city auditor and the city treas- 
urer are members of the commission and serve respec- 
tively as secretary and treasurer. In Cincinnati the city 
auditor is secretary of the commission but does not 
appear to be a member of it. In New York City the com- 
mission is composed of the “‘ mayor, comptroller, cham- 
berlain, president of the board of aldermen and chair- 
man of the finance committee of the board of aldermen.” 

Where there is no commission, the treasurer is the 


person usually charged with the custody of the funds, 


though occasionally the clerk or the comptroller or the 
council itself. In such cases the investment of the fund 
is presumably directed by the council. 

The functions of the commission sometimes include 
more than merely holding or investing the resources ac- 
cumulated for paying debts at maturity. In Milwaukee, 
Louisville, Covington, Wheeling, and Jacksonville the 
commission negotiates the sale of bonds; it probably 
also manages their redemption. In nearly all Massa- 
chusetts cities and in Toledo and Milwaukee the com- 
mission estimates the amount required to be raised for 
payments on the principal and interest of the city debt. 
In Massachusetts, and perhaps elsewhere also, this esti- 


1 Atlanta established a sinking fund commission in 1899. 
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mate is compulsory and must be accepted by the council 


in making the budget. 

When the negotiating of loans is not entrusted to the 
sinking fund commission, the chances are about even 
that it will be done by the treasurer, the comptroller, or 
a committee of the council; rarely it is done by the 
mayor or the clerk. 

The few cases in which the commission makes the 
estimates of the debt charges are nearly equalled by 
those in which the treasurer makes the estimates and 
are surpassed nearly threefold by those in which the 
council makes the estimates, while the last are surpassed 
twice over by the number of comptroller’s estimates. 

For Washington and the District of Columbia the 
secretary of the treasury estimates the debt charges and 
the treasurer of the United States is the custodian of 


the sinking fund. 





CHAPTER IV. 
FINANCIAL RECORDS. 
I. CRUDE SYSTEMS OF ACCOUNTS. 


The financial accounts of cities exhibit every degree 
of crudity and excellence. There has been no central 
control and no uniformity, even in the cities of a single 
state. When every city is a law unto itself and the 
audit and control are as loose as has been noted in the 
previous chapter, the condition of the accounts can be 
better imagined than described. Before LaCrosse had 
its first comptroller in 1887 there were no accounts at 
all except a few pocket memoranda. The clerk had a 
good memory and relied on it. There was not even a 
record of the amount of bonds the city had issued. In 
1895 the incoming clerk of Mobile reported as follows 
regarding the records left by ‘his predecessor: ‘“‘ Beyond 
the aid of a cash book and the trial balance furnished 
me, I had absolutely nothing to guide me.” Mayor 
Hopkins of Chicago said that before 1894 it was diffi- 
cult to know the amount of resources and liabilities and 
that overdrafts could not be detected by the comptroller 
with facility. The mayor of Syracuse made a similar 
complaint in 1896. Of the accounts of New York city 
fifty years ago, Dr. Durand says: ‘ While the broad out- 
lines of the accounting system had been but little modi- 
fied since a very early period, and were decidedly aunti- 


quated, each comptroller had made minor changes, 
especially in the extent and form of the published re- 


ports, so that it must have been well-nigh impossible for 
a citizen to get any definite view of the city’s financial 
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progress from year to year.” ‘The system now existing 
may be accurate and secure, but it certainly is not in- 
telligible. The Fassett committee’ considered it “im- 
possible for anyone, either in private life or in public 
office, to tell what the exact business condition of any 
city is” in the state of New York. 

The committee report just quoted charges this con- 
dition first to the chaos of laws governing the cities. 
But cities like Omaha which are governed under well- 
arranged charters of recent date are little better. The 
chief cause is probably the same as that which explains 
the imperfections in the work of audit and control— 
mere crudity; most cities have no system of accounting 
and no one in authority ever combined the ability and 
the will to make one, or perhaps ever thought of making 
one. 

The newly recognized class of public accountants, 
who in some states are examined and certified public au- 
thority,*® have already contributed to the improvement 


of municipal accounts. One firm‘ recently investigated 


the methods of accounting in Chicago and published 
their findings in a pamphlet. Another accountant’ has 
arranged an excellent summary statement of receipts 
and expenses for the city of Newton, Mass. Still an- 
other® has published a book giving forms of accounts 


' Page III. 

?N. Y. Senate documents, 1891, no. 80, pt. 5, p. 20. 

8 Four states have made provision for the certification and registra- 
tion of public accountants : New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
California. The following are the references to the acts : New York, 
1896, chapter 312; Pennsylvania, 1899, chapter 17 ; Maryland, 1900, 
chapter 719 ; California, 1901, chapter 213. 

* Haskins & Sells, of New York, Chicago and London. 

5 Harvey S. Chase, of Boston, a member of the committee on uni- 
form accounting of the National Municipal League. 

* F. H. Macpherson, of Windsor, Ontario. His book is published 
by the Bookkeeper Publishing Co., Ltd., Detroit, Mich. Though in- 
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for municipalities, with tabular computations of various 


kinds. 
2. THE FUNDS. 


One relic of primitive financiering which persists 
nearly everywhere is the separation of the city money 
into various funds, instead of throwing all the money 
into one balance in the treasury. Sometimes the separ- 
ation exists only on the treasurer’s books; sometimes 
certain funds are deposited in certain banks. It is like 
the merchant who keeps the money to pay his help with 
in one box, that for rent in another and for new goods 
in still another. The system takes its origin in the re- 
luctance to depend upon a budget for the proper distri- 
bution of the revenue and upon the comptroller for the 
faithful execution of the budget. Here is an example 
from Iowa: “ Any city within this state may levy a tax 
of not more than two mills on the dollar in addition to 
the maximum tax now authorized by law for the pur- 


pose of commencing a general system of sewerage in 
such city, and the money so raised shall constitute a 
sewerage fund, and shall be applied to no other pur- 
pose.”’ The Ohio constitution requires that “every 
law imposing a tax shall state distinctly, the object of 


the same, to which only it shall be applied.” ? 

This results in what has already been described as the 
tax-levy budget; the items are not appropriations to be 
spent, but are fictitious personalities among which the 
revenue must be distributed the moment it is received, 
and between which borrowing, lending, and transferring 


tended for Canadians, it would be of great value to any one who has 
to plan a system of accounts for a city that uses the general property 
tax. 

1 McClain’s Annotated code, 1888, sec. 746. 

2 Art, xii, sec. 5. 
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may take place. The accounts are cumbered with a 
great number of book-keeping items so that it requires 
an expert to discover the actual expenditures of depart- 
ments. 

3. ORDINARY AND EXTRAORDINARY. 


Another well-nigh universal defect in city accounts is 
the failure to distinguish recurring from occasional ex- 
penditure and income. Professor Adams considers this 
worth considering only in industrial departments, but 
admits that it is there of importance.’ Only a few 
cities have been discovered by the writer which make 
this distinction in their accounts. One of them is 
Cleveland. There the terms “ operating expenses” and 
“permanent improvements” are applied to expenditures 
throughout all departments. Receipts are not so termed, 
but the distinction is maintained. In one table (see 
Appendix) both receipts and expenditures are classified 
as “ordinary” and “extraordinary.” In Boston the 
distinction is supposed to be maintained; the charter 
requires that current expenses shall not be met by loans 
unless the mayor certifies that in his opinion the public 
welfare requires it. In a summary table Oakland 
divides expenditures into “ordinary” and “extra- 
ordinary,” but does not carry the division through the 
detailed accounts as given in the report. The same 
terms are required in the cities of Georgia, Savannah 
excepted, but with a strange perversion of their mean- 
ing; the law says that “the term ‘ordinary current ex- 
penses’ shall be construed to include all current ex- 


penses excepting only expenditures for education, for 


! Finance, 210, The writer of this paper has expressed his opinion 
on the importance of maintaining this distinction throughout the ac- 
counts, in his article, ‘‘ Suggestions for the study of Municipal Fi- 
nance,’’ in vol. x of the Quarterly Journal of Economics. 
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paving or macadamizing streets, and for payment of the 
principal and interest of the public debt, which shall be 
known as ‘extraordinary expenses.’”' The bill recom- 
mended by the Fassett committee for a uniform system 
of accounts for the cities of New York provided that two 
columns should be given to each of eleven out of the 
eighteen items of expenditure; one for “salaries, 
repairs, supplies, and all other expenses,” the other for 


land, new construction, etc.’ 
4. CLOSING ACCOUNTS. 


In closing the accounts at the end of the year, there 
are two principles which nay be followed. In French— 
for they have no names in English—they are known as 
compte par exercice and compte par gestion.» ‘The 
former requires that the accounts for a year be kept 
open after the year has expired until all expenses in- 
curred during it have been met and all of the revenues 
arising from it come in. The compte par gestion re- 
quires that the year’s accounts be closed promptly on 
the last day of the year, leaving the unpaid expenses 
and the uncollected income to appear in the next year’s 
account. Few cities in the United States follow either 
principle thoroughly. 

California cities have the exercice. Each year’s 
money pays that year’s debts. The year begins July 1, 
and books for the new year are opened on that day. 
But the books of the old year are kept open some weeks 
or months or years until everything is settled; no old 
debts or claims go into the new year’s accounts. In the 
Oakland report for the year ending June 1, 1897, there 

' Georgia Code of 1882, sec. 1672 ; Code of 1895, vol. I, sec. 720. 


? N. Y. Senate document, 1891, no. So, pt. 5, p. 22-47. 
5 Stourm, Le budget, chap. v ; Adams, Finance, 202. 
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are accounts for the six preceding fiscal years; for the 
earliest four there are neither receipts nor payments, 
only balances brought forward; for the next two small 
amounts are both collected and expended. 

The writer is informed that the accounts of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are kept open two years after the close 
of the fiscal year. 

The prevailing practice, however, is to shut off the 
accounts of the year at or near the close. Thirteen 
cities are reported as keeping the books open a few days 
longer—sometimes a definite period fixed by charter or 
ordinance, as in Providence, Cleveland, and Richmond, 
sometimes in violation of law or as a result of mere 
looseness. Occasionally, as in Haverhill, efforts are 
made to settle all accounts of the old year as far as 
possible before the year closes. The Manchester auditor 
sends out a notice about the first of December asking 
that all bills be in December 20. This all evidences a 
disposition to secure the advantages of both the exercice 
and the gestzon, without adhering rigidly to either. 

When bills falling due at the end of the year are al- 
lowed to go into the accounts of the next year, the door 
is open to certain abuses ; bills may be deferred into the 
next year intentionally for the purpose of making a good 


showing or of carrying over an actual deficit. This has 


sometimes been carried so far as to develop a large float- 
ing debt. Oshkosh collects its taxes when the fiscal 
year is about five months spent. The intention of the 
framers of the charter doubtless was that the receipts be 
used to defray the expenses of the current year. But by 
the way just indicated the city has sometimes hada 
floating debt sufficient, with the expense of the five 
months, to absorb the entire receipts of the taxes, and 
therefore been obliged to depend on temporary loans the 
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year round. New York' and St. Paul do not receive the 
taxes which are designed to cover the expenses of the 
fiscal year until after the year is closed; the comp- 
troller of St. Paul justifies the practice on the ground 
that the certificates of indebtedness make a good invest- 
ment for the people of the city. 

On the other hand, Indianapolis made an appropriation 
of $21,578.73 in 1895 to pay bills brought over from 
1894, so that the carrying over of a like sum into 1896 
and following years might be avoided. 

Any money remaining to the credit of an appropria- 
tion at the end of the fiscal year may or may not be left 
in that account for the new year. The cities are about 
evenly divided between these two methods. In New 
Jersey, Ohio, Michigan, and California, and some of the 
cities of Massachusetts, New York, and Wisconsin the 
balances are continued. In Illinois and the southern 
states they lapse. Generally in the largest cities—Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Minne- 
apolis, and Cleveland—the balances lapse; among the 
exceptions are Cincinnati and San Francisco, and Pitts- 
burg has recently joined them. Appropriations for 
works which are uncompleted are continued in Chicago, 
Evansville, Fall River, La Crosse, and probably also in 
some other cities where lapsing is the rule. Those de- 
partments whose funds are not liable to transfer, usually 
also retain their balances at the end of the year, carrying 
out the idea that such funds must always be kept sacred 
for their intended purposes. In Manchester, for example, 


1 Up to the time of the consolidation of Greater New York, Brook- 
lyn and New York collected their taxes about the same time each year, 
but Brooklyn collected for the year ahead while New York collected 
for the year behind ; the result was that for the first year of consoli- 
dation the property tax was not levied in Brooklyn. See Annals, x, 


472. 
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the library appropriation does not lapse, though all 
others do. 


5. REPORTS AND INSPECTION OF ACCOUNTS. 


It is the universal custom to require all officers of 
cities to render reports to the council, or to the mayor 
who in turn transmits all reports tothe council. Fi- 
nancial officers like comptrollers, treasurers, assessors, 
and sinking fund commissioners make reports independ- 
ent of each other; and heads of departments often 
include statements of receipts and expenditures in their 
reports. Heads of executive departments report annually. 
The treasurer, the auditor or comptroller, and the col- 
lector of taxes if there be one, report more frequently,— 
usually once a month, sometimes once in three months, 
rarely once a week. The charter occasionally provides 
that the council or the mayor may call for a report at 
any time. 

Power to inspect the accounts and verify the reports 
presumably always resides in the mayor or the council 
or both. Many of the published reports contain a 
formal approval of the accounts by a committee of the 
council. It is of course evident that under ordinary 
circumstances such inspection will be prefunctory ; but 
the possibility that it may be made searching has a 
wholesome effect. 

Passing beyond the inspection of reports to the ex- 
amination of accounts kept in each office, the writer has 
secured only meagre data. The simplest method of 
providing for this would be to have the comptroller in- 


spect the accounts of all other officers and then let his 


accounts, which comprehend all the others, be in turn 
inspected by a committee of the council and verified by 
comparison with the reports sent to the council or the 
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mayor directly from the departments. But it has not 
been ascertained that any city follows just this method. 
In most instances as far as known, there is no inspection 
whatever, except when a special investigation is ordered. 

The unreliability of a cursory inspection of the 
accounts of a city is illustrated by an incident in the 
history of New York under the Tweed regime. The 
comptroller’s report for 1869 was not made public. But 
to quiet suspicion in the campaign of 1870 a few prom- 
inent citizens, among them John Jacob Astor, were in- 
vited to inspect the accounts in the comptroller’s office. 
Stealing amounting to millions had been going on, but 
these gentlemen reported that “the financial affairs of 
the city under the charge of the comptroller are admin- 
istered in a correct and faithful manner.”' 

Many cities depend on inspection by expert account- 
ants employed for short periods. This is the custom in 
Bangor, Holyoke, Elizabeth, Duluth, Minneapolis, New- 
port, and Mobile, and formerly in Syracuse. It is diffi- 
cult to see what foundation this custom has except an 
imperfect charter which prevents putting such work in 
the hands of a permanent officer; the efforts of Syracuse 
to get away from it have already been noted. In Denver 
the examination is made by a committee of three ap- 
pointed by the district court. New York city has two 
commissioners of accounts appointed by the mayor at 
salaries of $5,000 each who make quarterly examinations 
of the accounts of the comptroller, chamberlain, and 


other officers.’ 
6. PUBLISHED REPORTS. 


Under democratic government it is necessary that the 


' Durand, 129, 130. 
2? Consolidated act of 1882, sec. 110; Greater New York charter, 


sec. II9. 
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public at large be given an opportunity to know the 
financial condition of the city. Since the overthrow of 
Tweed, the accounts of New York city have been open 
to the inspection of any tax-payer,' but this is a privil- 
ege very few have the time or the ability to avail them- 
selves of to any advantage. Mrs. Green’ tells how the 
people of the English town of four hundred years ago 
were called to the parish church by the tolling of a bell, 
to hear the mayor or treasurer present his accounts; 
the attendance was so large that extra seats had to be 
put in to accommodate the crowd. Now, however, the 
printed report is nearly universal. But it must be ad- 
mitted that the public pay very little attention to these 
reports. City officers frequently reply to any suggestion 
for making the reports more intelligible, that nobody 
ever reads them anyway. 

Rochester is the largest city in the United States that 
publishes no financial report whatever, unless it has re- 
cently begun the practice. The next largest is probably 
Memphis. Elizabeth publishes the proceedings of the 
council, and the financial reports appear there. The 
same was true of Syracuse before it came under the new 
law in 1900. Oshkosh formerly published a report, but 
does not do so now. Spokane publishes a statement in 
a newspaper. Kuoxville and Vicksburg issue small 
folders. The writer has been unable to secure reports 
from Dallas, Des Moines, Paterson, Sioux Falls, Coving- 
ton, Superior, and Toledo; he is informed, however, 
that Toledo publishes a report. Repeated requests have 
failed to secure reports or information of any kind from 
Memphis, and about seventy other cities that are not 
included in the list of one hundred and two; but reports 


' Consolidated act of 1882, sec. 50. 
? Town life in the fifteenth century, i, 138. 
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have been secured from New Albany, Ind., Harrisburg, 
Pa., Newport, Ky., and Utica, N. Y., that are not in- 
cluded in the list. According to this count, ninety-seven 
cities in the United States issue printed financial reports 
aside from what appears in newspapers. It is probable 
that a few other cities issue reports, which the writer 
has not been able to obtain. 

Eighty-four of these reports are more or less preten- 
tious documents designed for the information of the 
public. Thirty-four cities include the financial report 
in a volume or pamphlet with other documents; fifty- 
one make the financial report a document by itself. 
Youngstown made the financial report separate in 1896, 
but bound it with others in 1897. Two other cities 
issue volumes purporting in their titles to be financial 
reports, but which also contain other documents. In 
extent, the reports vary from the folders of Knoxville 
and Vicksburg, to the thousands of quarto pages printed 
in nonpareil issued by New York in the Cty Record, 
published daily by the city. Thirty-seven cities issue 
reports of over one hundred pages each. 

In about three-fourths of the documents, the report of 
the comptroller or auditor is the only or the chief finan- 
cial report published ; sometimes a brief report by the 
treasurer, less often one by the clerk, is a part of the 
comptroller’s report or is published along with it. A 
little over half of the cities publish the treasurer’s re- 
port in some form or other, and a few, notably Albany, 
Baltimore, Burlington, Charleston, Savannah, and Som- 
erville, make it the chief report. In Akron, Youngs- 
town, Wheeling, Vicksburg, Little Rock, and Mobile, 
the sole financial report is that of the clerk. St. Louis 
includes in the annual volume the reports of the treas- 
urer, the clerk, the comptroller, the auditor, the assessor, 
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and the collector, though the comptroller’s report is 
sometimes published by itself. The report of the sink- 
ing fund commissioners is usually published. Albany 
makes it a separate pamphlet. The Newark financial 
report includes in one pamphlet reports by the comp- 
troller, auditor, treasurer, and commissioners of the sink- 
ing fund. This is worse than useless ; a comprehensive 
report by a single officer is preferable in every way. 

On the side of subject-matter the most important part 
of a financial report, as far as the public is concerned, is 
the statement of receipts and expenditures. These are 
given with every degree of fullness. New York pub- 
lishes in the Record a list of all the warrants drawn. 
Eleven other cities fill their reports with similar lists. 
Milwaukee, the largest of the eleven, devotes 316 pages 
to this purpose, distributing the items among the fifty- 
five funds. Detroit, the next largest, gives 536 pages, 
though a few pages are used for excellent condensed 
statements. The publication of such lists may be of some 
use, but it is so temporary that the practice of having 
them printed in the bound volume of the annual report 
cannot be justified. 

The statement of receipts and expenditures serves its 
chief end only when it shows at a glance the amount of 
income and outgo, with subdivisions for the various de- 


partments. In about half of the reports there is no 


attempt whatever at a perspicuous arrangement. Thus 
the Atlanta report for 1895, the only one from that city 
at hand, contains the list of warrants, numbering nearly 
4,000, arranged under the twenty-three departments ; 
within each department they are in the order in which 
they are issued, with the date, the number of the war- 
rant, the name of the payee, and the amount of the war- 
rant. Besides a list of departments and the total ex- 
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pended by each, there is absolutely no other arrange- 
ment or information given regarding expenditures. The 
reports of some other cities are rendered still more un- 
intelligible by transfers between funds and by book- 
keeping items which obscure even the gross amount ex- 
pended by each department. 

Another frequent defect is in the failure to arrange 
expenditures by departments or services. There is 
often a fund for “salaries,” or a “general fund,” or 
a contingent fund; out of these are paid expenses that 
should be charged to the construction of streets, the fire 
department, the repair of sewers and soon. ‘The report 
then shows what is spent out of each fund and not what 
is spent for each service, and it may be impossible to 
make out, from a study of the report, how much any 
particular work cost. 

To show how crude some of the reports are, an ex- 
ample is selected from Camden. In 1897 the city issued 
a document of ninety pages, containing the message of 
the mayor and reports of the various departments. 
There was a statement of assets and liabilities by the 
treasurer in four pages. The clerk gave the receipts of 
his office, mostly license fees, in one page. ‘The com- 
misioners of taxation gave the assessed valuation of 


property by wards in one page. Some of the depatr- 
ments stated the amounts they had expended, but not 


all did so. There was no statement of the receipts 
from taxes and no summary of expenditures; it was 
impossible to learn from the report the total amount the 
city had received or spent. 

On the hopeful side, it is a pleasure to notice that de- 
partments of municipal statistics have been created in 
New York and Boston. The Boston department has 
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already issued several excellent documents. Chicago 
also now has a bureau of statistics which began the pub- 
lication of quarterly reports this year. This develop- 
ment indicates that the kind of financial report wanted 
is not a copy of the city accounts, but some well-ar- 
ranged statistics. 

The most logical and thorough analysis of receipts 
and expenditures is found in the report of Cleveland. 
One of the tables, given in full in the Appendix to this 
work, is a model of arrangement." The Oakland report 
has a table somewhat similar giving comparative figures 
for a series of years. The Boston auditor’s report has 
long maintained a uniform set of tables of actual re- 
ceipts and expenditures. Indianapolis issues an excel- 
lent brief report of twelve pages. 

One desirable feature not often found is. the budget of 
the year covered by the report, arranged in parallel 
columns with the actual expenditures and receipts of 
the year. Some of the reports containing this feature 
have already been noticed.*? It would be desirable to 
have the budget for the following year also given, in the 
same table if possible. Ina few reports the complete 
budget for the following year is given. 

The most carefully constructed part of a city finance 
report is usually the statement of the debt. The 


exigencies of the bond market and the suggestion of 


' This table, as well as other features of the Cleveland report, was 
the work of Mr. Albert F. Crosby, who served several terms as deputy 
auditor. The plan of the table was suggested by the writer of this 
monograph, first in a published article and later in correspondence 
with Mr. Crosby. The plan has been more fully developed by Dr. 
Leo S. Rowe and adopted in part by the Boston department of sta- 
tistics, a well as in various reports issued by other cities. See Quar- 
terly Journal of Economics, x, 455 ; Annals, xii, 436. 

* See ante, pp 49, 50, 53. 
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dealers in municipal securities have doubtless been po- 
tent factors producing this result. They may also have 
had something to do with another feature of the reports, 
namely, that two-thirds of them give a statement of 
the city’s assets and a similar proportion give statistics 
of the assessed valuation of property. 

Only about a third of the reports indulge in any dis- 
cussion whatever. When a new official makes a report, 
he often has something to say or toexplain. After that 
he prefers to let the figures talk for themselves. 

In many cities statements are published monthly. 
New York prints a voluminous quarterly report in the 
Record. New Orleans issues a complete report twice a 
year, but no annual report. Kansas City (Mo.) also 
issues reports semi-annually. 

There are numerous instances of reports being pub- 
lished shortly before the city election. Under the old 
charter New York city published in the Record on the 
last day of August of each odd numbered year, a sum- 
mary of the transactions of the preceding twelve months. 
The charters of Burlington, Camden, and Holyoke re- 
quire a similar statement a few days before the election. 
A general law in Michigan calls for publication ina 
newspaper five days before election. 

Cities differ greatly in the promptness with which 
they issue the financial reports after the close of the 
fiscal year. Sometimes they require only a few days. 
Boston issues the auditor’s report in about two months. 


Cleveland requires four months. The annual report of 


the comptroller of New York city under the old charter 
appeared ten months after the year had expired. 
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7- UNIFORMITY OF ACCOUNTS AND REPORTS. 


The lack of uniformity in city finance reports is well 
known. It is doubtful if any two cities keep their ac- 
counts or publish their reports on the same plan. This 
renders it very difficult to make comparisons between 
cities. 

City officers have made attempts to remedy this defect ; 
but so far they have made no progress whatever. Con- 
ferences always end in the conclusion that forms of 
government and administration required by charter or 
long custom prevent uniformity of reports; a few even 
insist that essential conditions are so different that uni- 
formity is not desirable. In 1896, Mr. Crosby, the 
deputy auditor of Cleveland, in a letter published in 
“The Municipality and County,” suggested that a 
meeting of municipal accountants be calied to consider 


this problem, and that at this meeting a national associ- 


ation of municipal accountants might be formed. The 
publisher of the periodical immediately began corres- 
pondence with other officers on the subject, but the 
replies were so discouraging that no further steps were 
taken. 

The Fassett committee ' showed clearly the impossi- 
bility of comparing the reports of any two cities in New 
York state, and recommended a plan to remedy it. The 
proposed bill required that the fiscal year of all cities co- 
incide with the calendar year. Each city should file an 
annual report with the state comptroller during the 
month of January, and the form of the reports were 
specified. The state comptroller should then tabulate 
the reports and publish them before the adjournment of 


' Report, pt. 5, p. 21-56. 
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the state legislature. This report, and the reports of 
later commissions in the same direction, were referred to 
by Governor Roosevelt in his inaugural message in 1899. 
He recommended the establishment of “an unsalaried 
state municipal board which shall have no coercive 
power in shaping the policy of any city, but which shall 
have for its duties the securing of uniformity of account- 
ing systems in the cities of the second and third classes,” 
and the examining of bills before the legislature. 

The constitutional amendments recommended by the 
National Municipal League' provide that “every city 
shall keep books of account. It shall also make stated 
financial reports at least as often as once a year to the 
state controller or other financial officer, in accordance 
with forms and methods prescribed by him,” and that 
there shall be an audit of city accounts by state exam- 
iners. As was shown in the first chapter,’ state adminis- 
trative supervision of city accounts has already made a 
small beginning, and the need of its extension can 
scarcely be questioned.* A notably successful example 
is found in Massachusetts. The state board of gas and 
electric light commissioners has prescribed forms of ac- 
counts for the cities and corporations that supply gas 
and electric lights, and published condensed statements 
in annual reports. The result is a series of reports that 
are reliable, intelligible and instructive, and from which 


it is possible to compare one establishment with another ; 


the like does not exist in any other state. 


’ Art. iii, sec. 4. 

* See ante, p. 15. 

5 See the article on ‘‘ Uniformity in municipal finance,’’ by Pro- 
fessor C. W. Tooke, in Municipal Affairs, ii, 194-206. The same vol- 
ume, pages 413, 414, contains a bibliography of state administrative 
control of cities, by Professor J. W. Jenks. 
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During the past two years a promising movement 
towards uniform accounting has been in progress through 
the codperation of the National Municipal League, the 
American Economic Association, and many other soci- 


eties. 


! This subject is well covered in the report of a special committee of 
the American Economic Association found in the Papers and proceed- 
ings of the thirteenth annual meeting. The report was prepared 
chiefly by the chairman, Mr. M. N. Baker, of the Engineering News, 
to whom great credit is due for his efforts to further this movement. 
The National Municipal League at its meeting in Rochester in May, 
1901, devoted an entire session to municipal accounts and reports ; 
there was also a special conference of committees on municipal ac- 
counting. Full reports will be found in the volume of Proceedings. 





CHAPTER V. 
NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF CITY FINANCES. 


The financial procedure which has been described in 
the foregoing pages is of recent growth; it has come in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century along with the 
large cities themselves. The leading features of this 
growth in certain cities and sections of the country will 
now be noted in outline, with some reference to the ma- 
terials available for its study. 


T. PHILADELPHIA AND PENNSYLVANIA. 


The general history of Philadelphia is well treated by 
two of her citizens, Edward P. Allinson, and Boies Pen- 
rose, in the volume entitled, ‘‘ Philadelphia, 1681-1887,” 
in the series of monographs published by Johns Hop- 
kins University. But as the authors are lawyers rather 
than economists, the financial history of Philadelphia 
remains to be studied and written. The book prepared 
under the direction of Professor Edmund J. James by 
meinbers of the senior class in the Wharton School of 
finance and economy, on “The city government of 
of Philadelphia,” also makes an excellent introduction 
to the study of the financial system of to-day. 

The act of 1712, which gave Philadelphia the power to 
levy taxes, contained a rudimentary budgetary system. 
‘“« Six assessors were to be chosen annually by the voters 
of the city, who, in conjunction with the mayor, record- 
er, and aldermen, annually . . . were to calculate the 
amount of the public debt, and what sums were neces- 
sary for repairing the streets, and for the other purposes 
already mentioned —work-house, wharves, and markets. 


+2 SS MS SEE ee re eae 
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“They were to appropriate certain sums to each item, 
and within six weeks afterward lay the rate.” ’ 
Improvements followed the charter of 1789. The ap- 
propriation ordinance of 1800 levied a tax for seventeen 
enumerated purposes, appropriated other income for six 
purposes, authorized a loan for $10,000, and directed 
that a separate account be kept for each appropriation. 
But there was looseness somewhere, for in the seven 
years following, the floating debt grew from $4,000 to 
$40,000. In the thirties ordinances were passed pro- 
hibiting transfers and expenditures in excess of appro- 
priations,*® but they availed little to keep expenditures 
within the income. Everything was then in the hands 
of the joint standing committee on finance.‘ The char- 
ter of 1854 created the office of controller, and required 
him to make an annual estimate of expenses to the coun- 
cil; but the council paid no attention to them, and the 
finance committee made the budget as before.’ The act 
of 1879 placed the estimating of the revenue entirely in 
the hands of the controller, and prohibited any pay- 
ments in excess of them. This checked the hitherto 
almost interrupted course of deficits and floating debts, 
but did not stop it entirely, as the controller would 
sometimes over-estimate the revenue.® The Bullitt 
charter which went into force in 1887, introduced the 


existing system‘; it gave the controller larger power in 
carrying out the budget, though no more power in 


making it. 


! Allinson & Penrose, Philadelphia, 28, 29. 
2 Jbid., 115, 116. 

’ Tbid., 126. 

* Ibid., 128. 

5 Jbid., 232. 

6 Jbid., 242-4. 

™ See ante p. 53. 
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The annual reports of the controller from the estab- 
lishment of his office to date, together with the vast 
amount of other material available, make the financial 
history of Philadelphia a rich field for investigation. 
The same is true, only to a less degree, of the other 
large cities of Pennsylvania — Pittsburg, Allegheny, 
Scranton, Erie, etc. 


2. BOSTON AND NEW ENGLAND. 


Boston’s budgetary system begins with the in- 
corporation of the city in 1822. It was a committee 
system from the first and remained such with no essen- 
tial change in procedure till 1885. Then some amend- 
ments to the charter gave the mayor and the auditor a 
preponderating share in making the budget and the ex- 
clusive control over it when once enacted. In 1898'a 
board of estimate and apportionment was established on 
the New York plan, composed of the mayor, the presi- 
dents of the two branches of the council and two 
citizens chosen by the popular vote. It is difficult to 
see why the auditor was excluded from this board. 
However the board itself was abolished within a year 
after its creation. 

The other cities of Massachusetts have followed in 
the wake of Boston’s development, but have not de- 
parted so far from council government. In Worcester, 


as provided by the charter of 1892, the council has no 


power to increase the estimates. 

The Massachusetts cities publish fuller and better 
documents than the cities of any other state. The 
Boston documents, all features being considered, are the 
best in the United States and the city has recently pub- 


1 Chap. 434, acts of 1898. 
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lished the records of the old town of Boston before 1822. 
In New England outside of Massachusetts, Providence 
and New Haven exhibit the newer phases of financial 
administration and issue excellent reports. Manchester 
and Portland issue voluminous reports and have a finan- 
cial history running back over forty years. 

For the study of financial history this mine of in- 
formation has been worked only in a few spots. In 
1900, Mr. H. K. Stokes as a candidate for the doctor’s 
degree from Brown University, submitted a thesis on 
“A century of Providence’s finances,” which he has 
been revising with a view to its publication. There are 
excellent general histories of Boston, New Haven, and 
other New England cities, but no éxtended study of 


their finances. 
3. NEW YORK. 


The first exhaustive treatment of the financial history 
of an American city was “The finances of New York 
city,” by Dr. E. Dana Durand, which appeared in 1898. 

Before 1830, according to Dr. Durand, there was in 
New York “ no system of appropriations in advance of 
expenditure, either annual or special.”' But as the 
state legislature retained from the beginning the privi- 
lege of making the annual tax levy, the city government 
had to make some estimate of expenses in order to apply 
for the proper tax law. 

The charter of 1830 gave a beginning to real budgets 
for New York in these words: “ Annual and occasional 


appropriations shall be made by proper ordinances of 


the common council, for every branch and object of city 
expenditure.” The municipal convention which pre 
pared the charter said of this section that it would 
“ bring the whole disbursements of the city annually be- 


! The finances of New York city, 29. 
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fore the Corporation and their constituents,” showing 
that they had grasped the idea of a budget. But the 
intention was poorly carried out. The budget year did 
not coincide with the official year and the outgoing 
council would spend an undue proportion of the appro- 
priations before its term expired. Large additional ap- 
propriations became the regular thing, and floating debts 
accumulated.’ From 1850 to 1873 the system went 
through kaleidoscopic changes. In 1850 the council 
year was changed to coincide with the fiscal year. In 
1853 transfers were prohibited.” In 1856 the legislature 
altered to suit itself the tax-levy sent up by the city 
council.* Independent commissions and boards were 
created with power to make their own budgets, subject 
only to correction by the state legislature. ‘In 1867 it 
was enacted that thereafter the estimates should be pre- 
pared by the mayor and comptroller, and after being 


presented to the council should be forwarded to the 


legislature within three weeks, whether the council had 
voted on them or not,” and a three-fourths vote was re- 
quired of the council on any appropriation or expendi- 
ture.‘ In 1870 the board of estimate and apportionment 
was created, with entire power over the budget.° The 
proposed charter of 1872 would have restored to the 
council the power to decrease the estimates.° But the 
charter enacted in 1873 gave the council “advisory 
power in modifying the appropriations.” ’ 


1 Jbid., 47-51, 56 

2 Ibid., 76, 77, 89. 

® Tbid., 127, 128. 

* Ibid., 160. 

5 The budgetary system between 1873 and 1898 is described by Du- 
rand in chapter x, and the accounting system in chapter xii. 

® Charter, sec. 226. 

7 Durand, 88. 


8 
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Then for twenty-five years the system remained with- 
out important changes. ‘The department estimates were 
made in October. The board of estimate and appor- 
tionment made the provisional estimate by November 
first. The council might make changes by a three- 
fourths vote; but they could be overruled by the smaller 
board, and always were so overruled in the final esti- 
mate which was passed at the very end of the year. 
The budget was not complete: the income from liquor 
and theatrical licenses was disposed of separately ; and 
all expenditures of the dock department remained out- 
side of the budget, being met by the issue of bonds.' 

The present charter makes only a slight change. 
The board of estimate and apportionment passes the 
estimates only once. The council may reduce the items 
by a three-fourths vote, but not increase them. If 
the mayor vetoes the action of the council, it may over- 
rule him by a three-fourths vote, though it was five- 
sixths when the charter was first put into operation. 
As the mayor is a member of the board of estimate and 


apportionment, the change will probably be even less in 


practice than in form.’ 

The central feature of the financial administration of 
New York is clearly the board of estimate and apportion- 
ment, with effectual power to make and carry out the 
budget. Though invented by the Tweed ring to enable 
the inner circle of the ring to plunder the city treasury 
without interference from others, it has not only been 
retained in the city of its origin, but has been adopted 
extensively elsewhere. The state of New York first 
extended it to Troy and Albany, and later by the act of 
1898, to all cities of the second class; this act embodies 


1 [bid., 97. 
2 Tbid., 157. 
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the most approved system of financial administration 
now in existence, and in view of its importance the chief 
financial provisions are given in the Appendix to this 
study. Similar financial boards have been created -in 
cities in several other states. A subordinate feature of 
the New York system has been still more extensively 


followed, namely, depriving the council of power to ap- 


prove claims and order payments from the treasury and 
vesting it entirely in the executive officers. 

In the attractiveness of their financial history and the 
facilities for its study, the cities of New York, other 
than the metropolis, rank about as follows: Albany, 
Buffalo, Troy, Syracuse, Utica, Rochester. 

It might be mentioned here that the cities of New 
Jersey have been strongly influenced by the example of 
New York. They are not inviting, however, to the in- 
vestigator in city finance; there is only an occasional 
feature to commend in their financial systems, and they 
publish few or no documents. These last statements 


apply to Delaware also. 
4. THE SOUTH. 


Baltimore, though the second in size of the southern 
cities, has the longest and richest history, and has de- 
veloped the most advanced financial system. Dr. J. H. 
Hollander has made this history accessible to all in his 
excellent book, ‘The financial history of Baltimore.” 
One of the first ordinances passed by the newly created 
city of Baltimore in 1797, established the offices 
of register and treasurer, with such duties as these titles 
would indicate. But in 1798 the office of treasurer was 
abolished and its functions added to those of the reg- 
ister.' The office of comptroller was created just fifty years 


1 Hollander, of. cit., 53. 
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later,' and the board of estimates just a hundred years 
later, but the register has always been the chief financial 
officer. During the period from 1818 to 1856, budgetary 
procedure became sufficiently definite to be traceable ;? 
as nearly everywhere else at that time the budget was 
framed by a committee of the council. The charter of 
1897 gives the board of estimates power to make the 


budget, permitting the council only to reduce items. 
There are several provisions designed to prevent deficits ; 
one of them is that there must be a contingent fund of 
$50,000.° 

Virginia has a budgetary system for cities and towns 
which runs back to the first half of the nineteenth cent- 
ury.. The Richmond system in its present form is 
about a quarter of a century old,’ and its working can be 
traced in the brief but excellent reports of the city 
auditor. 

The city of New Orleans had regular budgets as early 
as 1850, and perhaps earlier. In 1877 an act was passed 
which is evidence that deficits had become a crying 
evil—perhaps only during the carpet-bag regimé. The 
act, passed in extra session of the legislature, required 
that the budget of the then current year should be re- 
vised and the expenditures reduced to ninety per cent. 
of the estimated receipts. Thereafter not more than 
ninety per cent. of the estimated receipts were to be ap- 
propriated in advance, and the receipts from licenses 
were not to be estimated at a greater sum than was 


' Jbid., 97. 

* Ibid., 53, 54, 98, 205-7, 351-4. 

3 [bid., 364, 365. 

* Virginia code of 1849, p. 286. 

5 Virginia code of 1887, sec. 1043. 

6 Revised statutes of Louisiana, 1856, p. 375. 
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received the preceding year.’ The charter of 1882? al- 
lowed only seventy-five per cent. of the estimated revenue 
to be appropriated ; the remaining twenty-five per cent. 
as it came into the treasury, and all uncertain or irregular 
receipts must be devoted toimprovements. The charter 
of 1896 allows the appropriation of eighty per cent. of 
the estimated revenue, but otherwise makes no change 
in the financial procedure. The council nominally 
directs all the financial machinery; but everything 
passes through the hands of the comptroller, and a strong 
man in that office would necessarily become the real di- 
recting power, notwithstanding the fact that city councils 
are generally more capable in the south than in the 
north. 

St. Louis, the largest city in the south, has an old- 
fashioned and incoherent financial system. The finances 
are administered by committees of the council in a way 
which has been given up in every other great city in 
the United States. The reports are not satisfactory. 

General laws relating to the financial administration 
of cities were passed by Tennesee in 1875 and 1883, by 
Missouri in 1885, and by Kentucky in 1894. 

The southern cities publish few and meagre docu. 
ments, so that information about them cannot be secured 
easily at a distance. But one who could use their 
manuscript records would doubtless find plenty of 
material for tracing their financial history—unless their 
records have been destroyed, as happened to Jacksonville 
by fire a few months ago. 

A recent volume in the Johns Hopkins University 
Studies, “Studies in state taxation,” edited by Dr. 


! Acts of Louisiana, 1877, extra session, p. 107. 
2 In Vorhis’ Revised laws of Louisiana, 1884, p. 371. 
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Hollander, will doubtless be invaluable to those who 
may enter upon the study of local finance in the south. 


5. THE CENTRAL STATES. 


Ohio has no uniform system, but clearly exhibits the 
general tendency, as shown in the ‘charters’ of three 
cities. The Cincinnati system was established in 1883, 
and is but little removed from pure council government. 
The Cleveland law was passed in 1891, and gives greater 
prominence to the executive. Dayton, in 1892, estab- 
lished a board of city affairs with powers much like the 
New York boards of estimate and apportionment. 

Indiana has for several years imposed upon her large 
cities a modern system. The comptroller and the mayor 
make the budget ; the council is not allowed to increase 
the estimates; additional appropriations may be made 
by a two-thirds vote on the recommendation of the comp- 
troller; and the comptroller holds the disbursements 
and the contracts within the appropriations.’ 

An important chapter in the development of city 
budgets is found in the Illinois law for the government 
of cities and villages which was passed in 1872, carrying 
out the requirement of the constitution of 1870, that such 
corporations should be governed by general laws. The 
sections relating to the budget are given in full in Ap- 
pendix F. The main features of this law had been in 
operation in Chicago since 1854; they were now made 
genera! over the state. But Illinois legislation has ex- 
ercised a great influence throughout the northwest, and 
this law finds its greatest importance in the extent to 
which it has been imitated. Its provisions and its 


phraseology are found to-day more or less closely copied 
in the statute books of seven other states: Michigan 


' See Appendix D. 
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followed it in 1873, Colorado in 1877, Wyoming in 1886, 
Nebraska in 1887, Dakota in 1887, (then a territory, 
now two states), and Montana in 1895. Asearch through 
the journals of the Illinois legislature and through con- 
temporary newspapers, shows that these provisions 
regarding the budget attracted no attention whatever ; 
they went through as reported by the senate committee 
on municipalities. It is fitting that the name of Mr. 
J. K. Edsall, the chairman of the committee, should be 
associated with a measure of such far-reaching import- 
ance, 

Michigan, which followed the Illinois law least closely 
of the states above named, provided for a budget that 


would be complete, appropriating all the resources, in- 
cluding loans and the proceeds of special assessments, 
and covering all expenses. But this general law did not 
apply to charter cities, and among these are all of the 


large cities of the state. 

Wisconsin and Iowa are nearer like Ohio and Michi- 
gan, than Indiana and Illinois. They have moderately 
good general laws for the government of cities, but 
special charters still remain in force. Minnesota and 
Kansas have not even made this attempt at a uniform 
system. Nebraska has general laws that are in reality 
special charters. In the light of present knowledge, 
these states would do well to compel all of their larger 
cities to come under general laws, after the plan of that 
for cities of the second class in New York. But the 
hopeful feature of the present situation, is that the mul- 
tiplicity of forms of government may add to our knowl- 
edge. 

The printed documents of these cities in the central 
states would enable the investigator to get only a very 
fragmentary knowledge of their financial history. But 
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the investigator who does his work on the ground now 
can have the satisfaction of getting much material on 
their early history from the persons who had a part in 
making it, and thus rescuing it from oblivion. This 
last statement is still more true of the cities in the next 
group. 

6. CALIFORNIA AND HER NEIGHBORS. 


California has matured a municipal system with 
numerous peculiarities. The legislation of 1883 is the 
basis of it, though San Francisco adopted a special 
charter in 1898. The financial history of a California 
city would be of great value. The published reports 


are excellent. 

The writer has seen some indications that the neigh- 
boring states, in the mountain region as well as on the 
coast, have been much influenced by California’s ex- 
ample in shaping the financial systems of their cities. 


But the prevalence of special charters in these states, 
most of them not easily obtainable, and the lack of docu- 
ments of any kind in many cases have prevented fuller 


investigation. 
7. SUMMARY. 


The financial administration of the large cities of the 
Atlantic coast began taking on the present form about 
a hundred years ago; it became sufficiently differentiated 
to have a complete set of officers and a definite procedure 
during the decade preceding the Civil War; it has taken 
on some of the leading features during the last thirty 
years. 

Up to thirty years ago, committees of the council di- 
rected the work down to the minutest details. Since 
then the largest cities have restricted the council to 
work that is legislative in character, committing admin- 
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istration to the executive officers. The executive officers 
frame the budget and submit it to the approval of the 
council ; beyond granting its approval, the council has 
nothing to do with allowing bills or paying out money, 
except to regulate the procedure. There is a decided 
tendency to commit the administrative direction of the 
finances to an ex-officio board composed of the mayor, 
the comptroller, the treasurer, and a few other high 


officials." 

This has made the budget the central feature of each 
year’s administration. In the beginning the only 
budget was the levy of a general property tax to sup- 
plement the other révenues ; there was no forecast of 


expenditures ; the council appropriated the money as 
the bills were presented. The budget is now an official 
forecast of all revenues, including the levy of taxes, 
and the appropriation of these revenues in specific sums 
for specific purposes ; in some cities the budget covers 
the borrowing of money and the construction of perma- 
nent works, thus bringing within its scope all the finan- 
cial transactions of the year. State legislatures and 
city councils have striven to devise a procedure that will 
secure the fairest and fullest and wisest consideration of 
all the interests of the city in the making of the budget, 
and after it is made, a reasonable adherence to it by all 
departments of the city government. 

The chief accounting officer, usually called the comp- 


'Though this board is purely an American growth and has been 
adopted with no thought of imitating a foreign example, yet it is 
strikingly like the magistracy of a German city. On this see chapter 
V of Albert Shaw’s Municipal government in continental Europe , 
also an article by Professor Edmund J. James, The government of a 
typical Prussian city—Halle a/S, in Annals, xv, 313. One of the semi- 
official booklets containing the Stadte-Ordnung of one or more 
Prussian provinces can be had for a small sum. 
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troller, has risen in importance. He has a large share 
in making the budget, sometimes by law and sometimes 
because no one else knows enough to do it. In the 
newest systems he has a check on all financial transac- 
tions of the city, including the commissioners of the 
sinking funds and the assessors and collectors of taxes, 
with large powers of supervision. The treasurer is be- 


coming relatively less important. 

Cities usually publish annual financial reports in 
volumes or pamphlets. These, like the accounts on 
which they are based, vary greatly in quality. Con- 
siderable improvement has been made recently and 
much more may be expected in the near future. This 
subject, like every other connected work with city 


government, is now being carefully investigated. 

The financial history of our cities offers a rich field 
to the investigator, nearly all unworked—one might 
almost say, unexplored. The two books that have ap- 
peared show what can be done. Every educational in- 
stitution where instruction is given in public finance 
can find an abundance of original sources for its students 
to work upon if it will turn its attention to city finance. 

The financial system of a city is in many ways sub- 
ordinated to, and a part of, the financial system of the 
state. The general subject of local finance in the United 
States has the state for its larger unit, and the investi- 
gation of any part of local finance must begin here. 
City finance, however, is of much greater importance 
than that of any other local body, even the state itself 
aside from the city. Each city, moreover, has an indi- 
viduality of its own which differentiates it from all other 
cities, even those in the same state under the same laws. 
The city, therefore, must be worked out asa unit by 
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itself, but it can be gotten at to advantage only after 
working out the larger unit of the state. This is, of 
course, pre-eminently true of taxation. There is al- 
ready a voluminous literature on state systems of taxa- 


tion; that their history has not been neglected is 
shown by the lists of publications of the American 


Economic Association, Columbia University, and Johns 
Hopkins University. 





APPENDICES. 


A.—LIST OF CITIES. 


All of the cities in the United States that are mentioned in the fore. 
going paper are found in this list. It includes all that had a popula- 
tion of over 80,000 in the census of 1900, besides some smaller ones ; 
only eight were omitted that had a population of over 60,000. The 
selection was determined chiefly by the facility with which informa- 
tion about them could be obtained, though a few were omitted and a 
few were included to make the list more representative of the entire 
country. 

The figures for population are taken from Census bulletin, No. 65, 
of the Twelfth census of the United States. 

Sometimes there is no clearly defined head to the accounting system 
of acity. In such cases the officer of greatest importance is named, 
or is named first among others. Importance depends on several 
things: auditing claims, drawing orders on the treasury, keeping 
accounts of various kinds, publishing the financial report, attending 
to the indebtedness, preparing the annual estimates, holding expendi- 
tures within the limits set by the budget, etc. 


City. Population. Chief Accounting Officer. 


pS a .. Clerk 
Albany, N.Y... ...... £94,15f ..... . . Comptroller 
Allegheny, Pa. .... .. 129,896 .... . . Comptroller 
Atlanta,Ga....... ; 89,872 ....... Comptroller 
Augusta,Ga......... 39,441 ........ .. Auditor 
Baltimore, Md. . . .. + §08,957 .... .. . Comptroller 
Bangor, Me. . . eee se GERM 2. ese is. » ee 
Boston, Mass...... 560,892 : ee Auditor 
Buffalo, N. Y....... « BR «we cu a Comptroller 
Burlington, Vt........ 18,640 .. . Mayor, three auditors 
Cambridge, Mass....... 91,886 ......... Auditor 
oO 75,935 oe ee & oe @ SO 
a re . . Clerk 
Charleston, S.C. ...... 6507 «2. ss , Mayor 
Chelsea, Mass. ....... $4,078 .. oi’ & dha Auditor 
Cees, Ge cs ww + 6 RR i ew ce Comptroller 
Cimtinestl,O.. ...-++. geome .. we. . . . Auditor 
Cee GR cw aes 6 SR hs iiiedk ss: eee 
Columbus, O.. ....... 125,560 .. . Director of Accounts 
Covington, Ky. ....... 42,9388 ......... Auditor 
re, Me 6 ee we ew a re Auditor 
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Dayton, O. 
Denver, Col. 
DesMoines, Ia. 
Detroit, Mich... . 
Dubuque, Ia. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Elgin, Ill. . 


Elizabeth, N.J..... 


Erie, Pa. F 
Evansville, Ind. . . 
Fail River, Mass. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Haverhill, Mass. 
Hoboken, N. J. . 
Holyoke, Mass. . 


Indianapolis, Ind.. . 
Jacksonville, Fla. . . 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Kansas City, Kan... . 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
LaCrosse, Wis. 
Leavenworth, Kan. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Lowell, Mass... . . 


Lynn, Mass. 


Manchester, N. H. . 
Memphis, Tenn... . 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mobile, Ala. . 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Newark, N. J. . 
New Haven, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Ogden, Utah 


Appendix. 


85,333 
133,859 
62,139 
285,704 
36,297 
52,969 
22,433 
52,130 
52,733 
59,007 
104,863 
45,115 
87,565 
37,175 
59,364 
45,712 
169,164 
24,429 
206,433 
51,418 
163,752 
32,637 
28,895 
20,735 
38,307 
102,479 
204,731 
94,969 
68,513 
56,987 
192,320 
285,315 
202,718 
38,469 
80,865 
246,070 
108,027 
287,104 


. 3,437,202 


46,624 
66,960 
16,313 
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* A careful examination of the Acts of Tenn., 1879, ch. 11, and of 
1893, ch. 95, does not make it clear whether the mayor, as the chief 
executive officer, the vice-mayor, or some other officer employed by 
the board of fire and police commissioners, actually has charge of the 


accounts. 
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Omaha, Neb. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
Paterson, N. J. 
Peoria, Ill. . . 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Portland, Me. . 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 
Pueblo, Col. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rockford, II. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Salem, Mass. ‘ 
Salt Lake City, Utah . 
San Antonio, Tex. . 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Scranton, Pa. . 
Seattle, Wash. 
Sioux Falls, S. D. . 
Somerville, Mass. . 
Spokane, Wash. . 
Springfield, Il. 

St. Joseph, Mo. . 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Superior, Wis. 
Syracuse, N. Y. . 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Toledo, O. 

Troy, N. Y.. 
Vicksburg, Miss. 
Washington, D. C. 
Wheeling, W. Va. . 
Wilmington, N. C. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Youngstown, O. . 


102,555 
28,284 
105,171 
56,100 


. 1,293,697 


321,616 
59,145 
90,426 

175,597 
28,157 
85,050 

162,608 
31,051 
42,345 
35,956 
$3,531 
53,321 

342,782 
54,244 

102,026 
80,671 
10, 266 
61,643 
36,848 
34,159 

102,979 

575,238 

163,065 
31,091 

108,374 
37,714 

131,822 
60,651 
14,834 

278,718 
38,878 
20,976 

118,421 
44,885 
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Clerk 
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B.—WHEN THE BUDGET YEAR BEGINS. 


JANUARY 


1: Albany, Atlanta, Augusta, Baltimore, Charleston, 


Chelsea, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Covington, 
Denver, Elgin, Fall River, Ft. Wayne, Haverhill, Indianapolis, 
Jacksonville, LaCrosse, Leavenworth, Little Rock, Lowell, Man- 
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chester, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Nashville, Newark, 
New Haven, New Orleans, Newport, New York, Ogden, Omaha, 
Peoria, Philadelphia, Portland (Ore.), Richmond, Rochester, 
Rockford, Salt Lake, Savannah, Seattle, Somerville, Spokane, 
St. Paul, Syracuse, Tacoma, Toledo, Troy, Vicksburg, Wheeling. 

JANUARY 23: Knoxville. 

FEBRUARY I: Boston, Camden, Pittsburg. 

FEBRUARY, 3d Monday: Duluth. 

MARCH 1: Allegheny, Bangor, Dayton, Dubuque, Springfield, 
Wilmington. 

MARCH 16: Youngstown. 

MARCH 20: Mobile. 

MARCH 21: Paterson. 

MARCH, 3d Tuesday : Akron, Canton. 

APRIL 1: Des Moines, Evansville, Kansas City (Kan.), Port- 
land (Me.), Pueblo. 

APRIL, Ist Monday: Erie, Scranton. 

APRIL, 3d Monday: Kansas City (Mo. ), St. Joseph. 

APRIL, 2d Tuesday : St. Louis. 

MAY 1: Camden, Dallas. 

May, tst Monday : Hoboken. 

JUNE 1: San Antonio. 

JULY 1: Buffalo, Detroit, Elizabeth, Los Angeles, Norfolk, 
Oakland, Saginaw, San Francisco, Washington. 

AUGUST 1: Grand Rapids. 

SEPTEMBER I: Evansville, Louisville, Sioux Falls. 

OCTOBER 1: Oshkosh, Providence, Superior. 

DECEMBER’ 1: Cambridge, Holyoke, Jersey City, Salem, Worcester. 

DECEMBER 21: Lynn. 


C.—SELECTIONS FROM THE APPROPRIATION AND TAX ORDERS OF 
THE CITY OF BOSTON FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1897-98. 


From the Auditor’s Report, pp. 322, 3 


Ordered, That to meet the current expenses of performing the 
duties and exercising the powers of the city of Boston and the 
county of Suffolk, payable during the financial year 1897-98, begin- 
ning with the first day of February, 1897, and ending with the last 
day of January, 1898; the respective sums of money hereinafter 
specified be and the same are hereby appropriated for the several de- 
partments, and for the objects and purposes hereinafter stated. . . 

Ordered, That the appropriations hereinafter specified, except those 
for the Water Department, be met out of the money remaining asa 
general balance in the treasury at the close of the thirty-first day of 
January, 1897, not including any money raised by loan or needed to 
carry out the requirements of any statute, gift, trust, or special ap- 
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propriation, and out of the income of the current year, other than 
that from the waterworks, and taxes to the amount of $12,111,196. 

Ordered, That the income received from the Water Works be 
applied, so far as required, towards meeting the appropriations herein- 
after specified for the Water Department. 

Ordered, That to provide the said amount of taxes, the sum of 
$12,111,196, be raised by taxation on the polls and estates taxable in 
the city of Boston. ... 

Ordered, That to provide temporarily money to meet the appropria- 
tions aforesaid, the City Treasurer issue and sell, at such times and in 
such amounts as he may deem best, bonds, notes, or certificates of 
indebtedness of the city of Boston, not exceeding seven million 
dollars in the total, in anticipation of the taxes of the current 
municipal year. .. . 

Ordered, That the City Auditor, from time to time during the year, 
may, with the approval of the Mayor, make transfers within any de- 
partment from the appropriation for one object to that for any other 
object ; and may, with the further approval of the Committee on 
Finance, make transfers from the reserved fund to any appropriation 
for current expenses of a department ; and that said Auditor may, 
with the approval of the Mayor, between December 1, 1897, and 
February 1, 1898, make transfers from any appropriation to any other 
appropriation, and apply any of the income and taxes not disposed of 
in closing the accounts for the financial year. 


D.—THE NEW YorRK SYSTEM. 


Laws of New York, Chap. 182. An act for the government of 
cities of the second class. Became a law March 31, 1898. 

The following extracts embody the leading features, relating to 
finance. Passages enclosed in brackets [ ] have been omitted in the 
law as amended. Where a small figure is inserted, the passage at the 
bottom of the section prefixed by the same figure has been added by 
an amendment. Where the small figure is enclosed within the brack- 
ets, the passage at the bottom prefixed by the same figure has been 
substituted for the bracketed passage. Sections 65 and 83 were 
amended by Chapter 581, Laws of 1899. Chapter 415, Laws of Igoo, 
changed the wording of 3 96 nearly throughout and greatly increased 
its length; but the sense was changed in few places, while the addi- 
tions were partly to adapt the law better to local conditions and did 
not improve it as a model for cities in other states to follow; there- 
fore only those alterations are given here at the end of the section 
which modify it in principle. 

264. The comptroller shall superintend the fiscal concerns of the 
city, and manage the same pursuant to law and the ordinances of the 
common council. He shall keep a separate account with every de- 
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partment for which funds are specially raised by tax, or for which 
funds are raised by assessment for local or other improvements. He 
shall require all drafts for the payment of any claims against the city 
to state particularly against which of such funds the drafts are drawn, 
and shall not permit any of such specific funds to be overdrawn, nor 
permit moneys to be drawn from one fund to pay the claims charge- 
able to another. 

2 65. The comptroller shall prescribe the form of all claims to be 
presented: against the city, and the form and substance of the affidavit 
to be appended thereto and sworn to by the claimant. Whenever 
any person intends to present for payment a claim against the city, 
{except a claim for a fixed salary, for the principal or interest on a 
bonded or funded debt, or for damages caused by misfeasance or 
negligence, ] he shall prepare and verify it, and then procure the ap- 
proval as to the form thereof, in writing, of the department or officer 
whose action gave rise or origin to the claim, and the same shall then 
be presented to the comptroller for his examination and audit.!. The 
comptroller shall, once in every two weeks, cause all claims which 
have been presented to him? to be printed (except the verification 
thereon) and numbered, and copies thereof to be distributed to the 
mayor, to each member of the common council, to the head of each 
department and to every taxpayer entitled thereto under section four 
hundred and seventy-two of this act. He shall take no action upon 
any claim until five days after such distribution, and when he shall 
have taken action thereon, he shall cause copies of all claims and his 
action upon them, with any reason for such action which he may 
have to give, to be sent to each, the claimant and the common 
council. If the claimant be dissatisfied with the audit, he may ap- 
peal to the board of estimate and apportionment, by serving notice 
of appeal, in writing, upon the comptroller and the common council 
at any time before the first regular meeting of the common council 
that is held after he receives the comptroller’s audit. If the common 
council or any taxpayer be dissatisfied with such audit, it or he may 
appeal to the same board, on behalf of the city, in like manner, by 
serving notice of appeal upon the claimant and the comptroller and 
the treasurer within ten days after the meeting of the common council 
at which such claims shall have been reported by the comptroller. 
The board of estimate and apportionment shall make rules for the 
procedure upon the hearing of such appeals, and the decision and 
audit of that board, after hearing upon the appeal to it, shall be final 
and conclusive as to the amount of the claim ; but if there be no ap- 
peal from the original audit, it shall in like manner be final and con- 

_clusive. Upon the appeal herein provided for, the treasurer shall take 
the place of the comptroller as a member of the board. The comp- 
troller, and the board of estimate and apportionment upon an ap- 
peal to it as herein provided, shall have authority to take evidence 
and examine witnesses in reference to the claim, and for that purpose 


9 
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may issue subpoenas for the attendance or witnesses... .. Whena 
claim has been finally audited, it, with the certificate of the comp- 
troller, or in case of appeal, with the certificate of the board of esti- 
mate and apportionment endorsed thereon, shall be filed in the office 
of the treasurer, and remain a record therein.* 

| ; but this shall not be required as to a claim for a fixed salary, for the princi- 
pal or interest on a bonded or funded debt, or for the regular or stated compen- 
sation of clerks, teachers, police officers, firemen or appointees in any of the de- 
partments, or for work performed or materials furnished under contract with the 
board of contract and supply, or as to claims or bills audited and allowed by the 
department of public instruction. 

2 for audit 

* All claims and bills which are audited by any board or department which has 
power to audit bills, and all warrants and drafts drawn in payment of any claims 
or bills against the city, must be presented to the comptroller to be countersigned 
by him before they are paid from the city treasury; and the treasurer shall not 
pay any such claims, bills, warrants or drafts unless they are countersigned by 
the comptroller. A list of all bonds issued by the city shall be kept in the comp- 
troller’s office where it shall be open to the inspection of any citizen; and when 
any bonds are paid by the treasurer, they shall be presented by him to the comp- 
troller for cancellation. 

467. The comptroller shall keep an account between the city and 
the treasurer, and for that purpose he shall procure from the banks 
in which the city’s funds are deposited by the treasurer, monthly 
statements of the moneys which have been received and paid out on 
account of the city and he shall examine the treasurer’s books, ac- 
counts and bank books and ascertain as to their correctness and re- 
port on the same monthly to the common council. 

268. The comptroller shall on or before the first day of January 
in each year, publish in book form or pamphlet form, verified by his 
oath or affirmation, a full and accurate statement of the financial 
condition of the city, showing the amount of receipts and expeditures 
of the city since the last annual report. ‘ 

269. The comptroller shall have, under the direction of the board 
of estimate and apportionment and the ordinances of the common 
council, the custody and management of any sinking fund provided 
for the payment or redemption of the city debts. 

283. The treasurer shall receive and have the care and custody of 
all the moneys of the city, and he shall pay them out as hereinafter 
provided.‘ All the moneys of the city received by the treasurer shall 
be deposited by him daily, in two or more banks designated by the 
board of estimate and apportionment. The interest on such deposits 
shall belong to the city. No money shall be drawn out of a city 
depository except on® drafts signed by the treasurer and countersigned 
by the comptroller, and such® drafts shall always be made payable to 
the person entitled to receive the money.® The treasurer shall keep a 
separate account with every department for which funds are specially 
raised by tax, or for which funds are raised by assessment for local or 
other improvements ; and in every® draft drawn by him he must state 
particularly against which of such funds the® draft is drawn, [and he 
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shall at no time overdraw any fund, or draw upon one fund to pay a 
claim chargeable to another.’] 

* He shall also demand, collect and receive all claims and moneys due to the 
city from any source. 

5 checks or 

® unless such money be drawn for public use in the treasurer’s office, in which 
cases the checks, so signed and countersigned, shall be made payable to the 
order of the treasurer. 

7 (unless the money is drawn for use in the office); he shall at no time permit 
any fund to be overdrawn, or draw upon one fund to pay a claim chargeable to 
another; and no money shall be paid out by him unless upon a bill, claim, draft 
or warrant audited or drawn by the proper officer, board or department and in 
all cases countersigned by the comptroller, except for principal and interest 
upon the bonds of the city. 

284. The moneys so deposited shall be placed to the credit of the 
city; and the treasurer shall keep bank books in which shall be 
entered his account of deposits in, and moneys drawn from, the banks 
in which such deposits shall be made ; and he shall exhibit such books 
to the comptroller for his inspection at least once in every month, and 
oftener if required. The banks in which such deposits are made shall 
respectively transmit to the comptroller monthly statements of the 
moneys which shall be received and paid out by them on account of 
the city. 

285. The treasurer shall report to the comptroller, at the end of 
each day’s business, by items, the moneys received. 

296. There shall be a board of estimate and apportionment, which 
shall consist of the mayor, comptroller, corporation counsel, president 
of the common council and the city engineer, except that when the 
number of subordinates or the salaries thereof in the department of 
any of the members of the said board, are to be fixed and determined, 
the treasurer shall temporarily take the place of the member, whose 
number, of subordinates, or the salaries thereof, is under considera- 
tion, for the purpose of fixing said salaries or number of subordinates, 
and for that purpose alone. The members of the board shall meet 
upon the call of the mayor or as directed by the board. The mayor 
shall be president of the board and the city clerk shall act as the 
secretary thereof. [Before the fifteenth day of November*in each year] 
the board shall cause the estimates submitted to it as herein provided 
to be printed, and shall furnish a copy thereof to any taxpayer of the 
city desiring one ; and on that day in each year, or if that be Sunday, 
then on the next day, it shall meet to consider the estimates ; and at 
such meeting or at any adjourned meeting, while such estimates are 
under consideration, it shall hear any taxpayer of the city in reference 
thereto. After such hearings, which must be concluded in the month 
of November, it shall make an estimate of the amounts required to 
pay the expenses of conducting the business of the city, in each 
department and office thereof, for the next fiscal year, and also to pay 
the principal and interest of any city indebtedness falling due during 
the year. After it has made such estimate, it shall submit it in 
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writing, with such reasons for it in detail as it may have to give, to 
the common council on or before the next fifth day of December ; and 
on the fifteenth day of December thereafter, or if that be Sunday, then 
on the next day the common council shall convene and consider such 
estimate, and it shall hear any taxpayer who wishes to be heard in 
reference thereto, and after such hearing, which must be concluded 
on or before the twenty-seventh day of December, it may adopt such 
estimate as is submitted to it or diminish or reject any item therein 
contained, except such as relates to the city debt, and adopt the 
estimate as thus amended ; but it shall not increase any item in such 
estimate for any department, office or purpose. When it shall have 
adopted the estimate as herein provided, the same shall be entered at 
large in its minutes and published in its proceedings ; and the several 
sums in the final estimate so adopted shall be and become appropriated 
for the several departments, offices and purposes named in the estimate 
for the ensuing fiscal year. It shall not be lawful for the city, or any 
officer, board or department of the city, to expend, or contract to be 
expended, or to incur any liability, in the current year, for a greater 
sum than is so estimated for such officer, board or department, and so 
provided for by the common council in the tax levy as aforesaid ; but 
this shall not be held to prohibit the commissioner in charge of the 
health department in said city from expending such sum, or incurring 
such debts beyond the amount estimated and provided for said board 
as may be actually necessary to prevent the spread of, or to suppress 
any contagious or infectious disease, or any epidemic in the city. It 
shall not be lawful for any officer, board or department of the city to 
make or enter into any contract for work, labor or services, or the 
hiring of employes, or for the purchase of any supplies, materials or 
apparatus, or the making of improvements or repairs, which by the 
terms of such contract involves an expenditure of money or liability 
therefor, which after taking into account the expenditures and 
liabilities already incurred, shall be in excess of the amount which has 
been estimated and allowed to such officer, board or department for 
such purposes by the board of estimate and apportionment of the city, 
in its annual estimate of the moneys necessary to be raised in said 
city, and directed by the common council to be raised by tax for the 
current fiscal year in which such contracts shall be made. Any con- 
tract, verbal or written, made in violation of this section, shall be null 
and void as to the city, and no moneys belonging to the city shall be 
paid thereon. Any officer, or any member of any board or department 
of the city, making or voting for any contract prohibited by this sec- 
tion, or auditing any account or claim thereunder, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be punished by a 
fine or imprisonment, or by both, in the discretion of the court before 
which such conviction shall be had. But, except as may be otherwise 
provided by law, or by the estimates of the board of estimate and 
apportionment, when any moneys or revenues are received by any 
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such officer, board or department from any source other than by tax, 
such moneys or revenues may be used and arplied towards and in 
addition to the funds so estimated and allowed as aforesaid, in such 
manner as in the judgment of said officer, board or department may 
be most beneficial to the city. 


8 Within sixty days after the commencement of each fiscal year 

® In any city, where at the time of the taking effect of this act, there is no pro. 
vision of law for the creation or maintenance of a sinking fund, for the purpose 
of providing for the funded indebtedness of the city . . . . thirty per centum 
of all moneys or revenues, received by the city, or by any officer, board or de- 
partment, thereof, from any source other than by municipal tax, shall, upon 
receipt of the same, be forthwith deposited in a separate account or in separate 
accounts in a bank or banks, designated as a city depository, to the credit of the 
bonded indebtedness of the city. Such deposit shall be kept as a fund separate 
and apart from all other funas of said city, and shall be known as the “ sinking 
fund”, and it shall remain and be used for no other purpose than forthe pay- 
ment of the principal of the funded indebtedness, other than that incurred for 
local improvements, and shall be applied and used in retiring the principal of 
such bonded indebtedness as it matures ; andthe balance of said moneys or 
revenues received by the city, or by any officer, board or department, from any 
source other than by munipcipal tax, shall be used for the purpose of reducing 
the tax budget of the city, in the manner following : Within sixty days after the 
commencemnnt of each fiscal year, except as otherwise provided herein, the 
board of estimate and apportionment shall make an estimate of the probable 
revenues to be received by the city during the said fiscal year, and also an esti- 
mate of the several sums of money which it deems necessary to pay the expenses 
of conducting the business of the city The several amounts specified in 
such final estimate as necessary to pay the expenses of conducting the business 
of the city and for the various purposes contemplated by this aet and otherwise 
by law for the fiscal year, after deducting that portion of the estimated revenues 
applicable for such purpose, shall constitute the tax budget In case the 
revenues received by the city exceed the estimated amount of such revenues or 
in case there may remain any unexpended balances of the appropriations made 
for the support of the city government for the previous year, then such excess or 
such unexpended balances shall be retained by the city upon deposit and in- 
cluded us a part of the estimated revenues, and applied toward reducing the tax 
budget for the succeeding year The city shall have the power to borrow 
money with which to pay the debts and expenses of the city, within the esti- 
mates, in anticipation of the receipt of the city taxes, and revenues applicable 
to such purpose, and the common council may provide for the issuing of certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, or revenue bonds, to be signed by the mayor, and 
treasurer, and countersigned by the comptroller for such purpose; and such 
certificates or bonds shall be paid out of the moneys received as such taxes, and 
revenues applicable to such purposes. . . . 

297. The fiscal year of every city shall commence on the first day 
of January ; and on or before the first day of November in each year 
all heads of departments and officers empowered by this act, or by 
city ordinance, to control or authorize expenditures, shall furnish to 
the mayor estimates in writing of the amount of expenditures for the 
next fiscal year, in their respective departments or offices, including a 
statement of the salaries of all their officers and other employes, which 
estimates the mayor shall lay before the board of estimate and appor- 
tionment at its first meeting thereafter. It shall be the duty of the 
city clerk to keep a journal of all the proceedings of the board of 
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estimate and apportionment and of every vote by ayes and noes taken 
at any meeting thereof. The minutes of each meeting shall be printed 
in full within six days after its adjournment and immediately dis- 
tributed, one to each member of the board and of the common council, 
one to the head of each department and one to every taxpayer entitled 
thereto under section four hundred and eighty-two of this act. At 
the end of the year the printed minutes shall be indexed and bound 
in adequate number. 


E.—INDIANA BUDGET LAw. 


Burns, Indiana Statutes, Revision of 1894. Also found in Horner’s 
Annotated Statutes, 1897, but the numbers of the sections begin 
with 6863. Thisis the law for Indianapolis, but almost identical 
sections are found in the laws for the four other cities of over 


35,000. 


3821. It shall be the duty of each executive department, before 
the commencement of each fiscal year to submit to the joint meeting 
of the heads of the departments and of the various boards herein- 
before provided for in Sec. 45, an estimate of the amount of money 
required by the respective departments for the ensuing fiscal year, 
stating with as great particularity as possible each item thereof. The 
comptroller shall at the same time submit a statement or estimate of 
city expenditures for other purposes, for the ensuing year, over and 
above the moneys proposed to be used by the various executive de- 
partments giving with as great particularity as possible each item 
thereof. After such meeting and reports and consultation the city 
comptroller shall thereupon proceed to revise such estimates for the 
ensuing year, and the comptroller shall then prepare a report to the 
mayor of the various estimated amounts registered in said comptroller’s 
opinion for each executive department and for other city expenses, 
together with an estimate of the necessary percent of taxes to be 
levied. The Mayor shall at the next meeting of the common council 
present such report with such recommendations as he may see fit. It 
shall be the duty of the committee on finance of said common council 
thereupon to prepare an ordinance fixing the rate of taxation for the 
ensuing year, and also an ordinance making appropriation by items 
for the use of the various executive departments and other city pur- 
poses for the ensuing year. Said ordinance may reduce any estimated 
item for any executive department from the figure submitted in the 
report of the city comptroller, but shall not increase the same unless 
recommended by the mayor. Such appropriation ordinance shall 
thereafter be promptly acted upon by the common council. If at 
any time after the passage of such ordinance an emergency shall arise 
for further appropriations for the use of any department, as certi- 
fied by such department as hereinbefore provided, or other purpose 
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during the year, such additional appropriation may be made on the 
recommendation of the comptroller by a two-thirds vote of the council. 

3822. No executive department officer or employee thereof shall 
have power to bind such city by any contract, agreement, or in any 
other way to any extent beyond the amount of money at the time 
already appropriated by ordinance for the purpose of such department. 

3823 prescribes penalties. 

3825 makes the comptroller liable on his bond for the amount of 
any overdraft of an appropriation except when a transfer is authorized 
by ordinance. 





















F.—ILLINOIS BUDGET LAW., 


Lllinois Public Laws, 1871-2, p. 240. Approved April 10, 1872. 
Revised Statutes, 1899, p. 282, 3 89-91. 
Art. VII, 


SEc. 2. The city council of cities, and the board of trustees in vil- 
lages shall, within the first quarter of each fiscal year, pass an ordi- 
nance, to be termed the annual appropriation bill, in which such cor- 
porate authorities may appropriate such sum or sums of money as may 
be deemed necessary to defray all necessary expenses and liabili- 
ties of such corporation ; and in such ordinance shall specify the ob- 
jects and purposes for which such appropriations are made, and the 
amount appropriated for each object or purpose. No further appro- 
priations shall be made at any other time within such fiscal year, un- 
less the proposition to make each appropriation has been first sanc- 
tioned by a majority of the legal voters of such city or village, either 
by petition signed by them, or at a general or special election duly 
called therefor. 

SEc. 3. Neither the city council nor the board of trustees, nor any 
department or officer of the corporation, shall add to the corporation 
expenditures in any one year anything over and above the amount 
provided for in the annual appropriation bill of that year, except as is 
herein otherwise specially provided ; and no expenditure for an im- 
provement to be paid for out of the general fund of the corporation 
shall exceed in any one year, the amount provided for such improve- 
ment in the annual appropriation bill : Provided, however, that noth- 
ing herein contained shall prevent the city council or board of trustees 
from ordering, by a two-thirds vote, any improvement, the necessity 
of which is caused by any casualty or accident happening after such 
annual appropriation is made. The city council or board of trustees 
may, by alike vote, order the mayor or president of the board of trustees 
and finance committee to borrow a sufficient amount to provide for 
the expense necessary to be incurred in making any improvements, 
the necessity of which has arisen as is last above mentioned, for a 
space of time not exceeding the close of the next fiscal year, which 
sum, and the interest, shall be added to the amount authorized to 
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be raised in the next general tax levy, and embraced therein. 
(Similar provision for judgments). 

SEc. 4. No contract shall be hereafter made by the city council or 
board of trustees, or any committee or member thereof; and no ex- 
pense shall be incurred by any of the officers or departments of the 
corporation, whether the object of the expenditure shall have been 
ordered by the city council or board of trustees or not, unless an ap- 
propriation shall have been previously made concerning such ex- 
pense, except as herein otherwise expressly provided. 


G.—SALARIES PAID TO TREASURERS AND COMPTROLLERS. 

City. Treas. Compt. City. Treas. Compt. 
Albany, . . . . $ 3,500 2,500 Milwaukee, . . 5,000 4,000 
Allegheny,. . . 3,500 2,500 Minneapolis,. . 5,000 3,000 
Atlanta,. ... 1,000 2,500 Nashville, ... 2,000 2,000 
Augusta, ... 1,800 1,500 New Hayen,.. _ 1,000 3,000 
Baltimore,. . 3,000 3,000 NewOrleans,. . 3,500 4,500 
Boston, . ... 6,000 5,000 New York,. . 12,000 10,000 
Buffalo, . . . . 5,000 4,000 Oakland,.... 3,000 3,000 
Cambridge, . . 3,000 2,100 Peoria, eo. Ce 1,500 
Camden,.... 2,500 2,500 Philadelphia, . 10,000 8,000 
Chicago,. .. ” 5,000 Pittsburg, . 4,000 4,000 
Cincinnati,. . . 3,500 5,000 Portland, Me.,. 2,500 1,400 
Cleveland,. . . 4,000 4,000 Portland, Ore.,. 3,000 3,000 
Covington,. . . 2,400 1,800 Providence, . . 4,000 3,500 
Des Moines, . . 1,500 1,500 Pueblo, e+ 2 1,500 
Detroit, . . .. 4,000 4,000 Richmond, . 2,040 2,040 
Dubuque, . . 1,600 1,400 Rochester, .. 4,500 2,800 
Duluth, ... . 2,000 1,900 St. Joseph, .. 2,000 1,800 
Elizabeth,. . . 2,000 2,000 St. Paul, . . 5,000 3,500 
Erie, ive es Se 1,500 Sacramento,. . 2,400 
Evansville,.. . *2,000 2,500 Salt Lake,... 1,500 
Fall River,. . . 2,600 1,700 San Francisco, . 4,000 
Grand Rapids, . 2,500 1,600 Savannah,. .. 2,000 
Haverhill,. . . 2,000 1,000 Scranton, ... 2,000 
Holyoke, ... 2,600 1,600 Sioux Falls, . . 1,000 
Indianapolis,. . 8,500 3,000 Spokane, ... 1,500 
Jacksonville, . 2,000 2,000 Syracuse, ... 2,500 
La Crosse,. . . 3,500 1,800 Wheeling, . ; 1,500 
Los Angeles,. . 2,400 3,000 Worcester, .. 2,000 
Touisville,. . . 3,000 3,500 Youngstown,. . 1,200 
lowe, .... &9o 1,800 


* Receives interest on deposits. 
t Includes assistants. 





SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 


1. Crty DOCUMENTS. 


There are three kinds of documents published by cities: (a) Char- 
ters, or laws for the government of particular cities. (b) Ordinances 
passed by city councils. (c) Reports of city officers. The following 
have been used. For the sake of brevity the name of the city is in all 
cases omitted from the title of the document. When figures; are ar- 
ranged thus, ‘‘ 1896-7,’’ it means that a single document covers parts 
of two calendar years, but ‘‘ 1895 to 1900 inclusive ’’ means that there 
is a separate document for each year : 

AKRON—Reports, 1896-7, 1899-1900. 

ALBANY—Annual report of the chamberlain, 1894 to 1897 inclusive. 
Report of the trustees of the sinking funds, 1895 to 1897/inelusive. 
Municipal reports, 1895. 

Proceedings of the common council, 1895 to 1897 inclusive. 
Supplemental report of the bonded debt, 1896, 1897. 
Annual report of the comptroller, 1900. 

ALLEGHENY—Report of the city comptroller, 1896-7. 

ATLANTA—Annual reports. 1895, 1899. 

Aucusta—Official reports, 1897, 1899. 

BALTIMORE—Annual reports of the register and commissioners of 

finance, 1895, 1900. 
The financial reports of the mayor and city council, 1896. 
Annual report of the city comptroller, 1897, 1g00., 

BANGOR—Charter and ordinances, 1897. 

Annual report of the city treasurer, 1896 to 1900 inclusive. 

Boston—Revised ordinances, 1892. 

Report of the city auditor, 1892-3 to 1900-1 inclusive. 
Municipal register, 1895, 1897. 

Valedictory address of the mayor, 1895. 
Appropriation ordinances and other documents. 

BuFFALO—Report of the comptroller, 1894-5 to 1899-1900 inclusive. 
Charter and ordinances, 1896. 

BURLINGTON—Thirty-first annual report, 1895. 

An act to amend the charter, 1896. 

CAMBRIDGE—An act to amend the charter, 1891. 

Annual report of the city auditor, 1895 to 1899 inclusive. 

CAMDEN—Revised charter and amendments, 1887. 

Fifth annual message, 1897. 
Report of treasurer, 1899-1900. 

Canton—Report of city officials, 1898, 1899. 

CHARLESTON—Year book, 1895, I900. 

CHELSEA—City documents, 1896, 1899. 
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CuHicaco—Council proceedings, 1892-3, 1893-4. 
Annual statement of the finances, 1893 to 1897 inclusive, 1899. 
Municipal reports, 1894. 
Mayor’s annual message, 1895. 
Bonded debt, 1899. 
Comptroller’s report, 1899, 190. 
CINCINNATI—Manual of the board of legislation, 1893-4. 
Annual report of the finances, 1896, 1899. 
City auditor’s estimate of the levy, 1899, 1900. 
CLEVELAND—The municipal law, 1891. 
Financial reports, 1894 to 1898 inclusive. 
Appropriation and tax ordinances, 1897. 
CoL_umBus—An act to establish a new form of city government, 1893. 
Annual report, 1896. 
Annual report of the trustees of the sinking Fund, 1896. 
Dayton—Acts establishing board of city affairs, 1892. 
Annual report, 1896 to 1900 inclusive. 
DENVER—Department of finance, annual report, 1895, 1897. 
DETROIT—Annual report, 1894-5 to 1898-9 inclusive. 
Appropriations, 1897, 1899. 
Estimates, 1899, 1900. 
DuBUQUE—Report of the committee on finance, 1872-3, 1895-6, 
1899-1900 
Council proceedings concerning tax-levy, 1898. 
DuLUuTH—Annual report of the city comptroller and city treasurer, 
1896-7. 
ELGIN—Mayor’s message and annual reports of city officers, 1900. 
Annual appropriation bill, 1900-1901. 
Officers’ estimates for 1901 and city clerk’s statement. 
ELIZABETH—Extract from council proceedings, concerning tax-levy, 
1897. 
ERIE—Second annnal message, 1895. 
Message of the mayor and department reports, 1896-7. 
Municipal manual, 1899-1900. 
EVANSVILLE—Annual report of the mayor and officers, 1895-6. 
Comptroller’s report, 1896-7. 
FALL RIvER—Auditor’s report, 1895 to 1900 inclusive. 
Fort WAYNE—City charter, 1893. 
Annual reports of departments of the city government, 1896. 
GRAND Rapips—Charter, 1897. 
Annual reports, 1896-7, I900-I901. 
HAVERHILI.—Revised ordinances, 1896. 
Auditor’s annual report, 1896 to 1899 inclusive. 
HoBokEN—Financial statement, 1896-7. 
Ho1lyvokE—An act to revise the charter, 1896. 
Municipal register, 1896 to 1900 inclusive. 
Auditor’s report, 1896-7. 
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INDIANAPOLIS—Coinptroller’s report, 1895 to 1900 inclusive. 
JACKSONVILLE—Annual report of the mayor and other officers, 1894-5. 
JERSEY Ciry—Anunual report of the city comptroller, 1896. 
KANSAS City, KAN.—Reports, 1900. 
Kansas City, Mo.—Charter amendments, 1892. 
Message of mayor, 1894. 
Six semi-annual reports of the city comptroller in the period from 
April, 1894 to September 1899 
Charter, 1889. 
KNOXViILLE—Comptroller’s report of the financial condition, 1896. 
LA CRossE—Annual message of the mayor, 1896. 
Annual report of city officers, 1897. . 
LEAVENWORTH—Annual message, 1891-2, 1895-6 to 1897-8 inclusive. 
Annual report, 1893-4, 1894-5, 1896-7. 
LITTLE RocKk—Report of city officers, 1894 to 1897 inclusive. 
Mayor’s message, 1896, 1898, 1900. 
Los ANGELES—Annual report, 1897. 
LOUISVILLE—Annual reports, 1896-7, 1898-9. 
LOWELL—Auditor’s report, 1895 to 1899 inclusive. 
LYyNN—Annual report of the auditor, 1894 to 1900 inclusive. 
Inaugural address of the mayor, 1899. 
MANCHESTER—Annual reports, 1895, 1898. 
MILWAUKEE—Connptroller’s report, 1893, 1895, 1896, 1899. 
Department reports, 1894. 
MINNEAPOLIS—Annual reports, 1894. 
Aunual report of city comptroller and treasurer, 1894 to 1897 in- 
clusive, 1899. 
MosiL_&—Annual reports, 1894-5. 
MuSKEGON—Charter, 1897. 
NASHVILLE—Charter for its government, together with reports of de- 
partments, 1886-7. 
Rules and regulations governing the city council, 1895. 
Annual reports, 1895, 1896. 
NEWARK—Annual reports, 1895 to 1900 inclusive. 
Statistical message of mayor, 1896. 
Mayor’s message, 1898. 
NEw HaveN—Reports of the financial department, 1895, 1896. 
City year book, 1897. 
Revised charter and consolidation act, 1897. 
Controller’s monthly report, September, 1898. 
Report of bonds and notes, October, 1898. 
NEw ORLEANS—Charter, 1896. 
Comptroller’s report, 1896. 
NEw YORK—City record, various numbers. 
Comptroller’s report, 1891 to 1896 inclusive. 
Annual report of the commissioners of taxes and assessments, 1894. 
Minutes of the board of estimates and apportionment, 1894. 
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NORFOLK—Message of mayor, 1896, 1897. 
OAKLAND—Auditor’s report, 1894-5 to 1897-8 inclusive. 
OcpEN—Revised ordinances, 1894; Amendments, 1897. 

Officers’ financial statements, rules, 1898. 

OmaAHA—Annual report of the board of education, 1892-3, 1893-4. 

Charter for metropolitan cities, 1893, 1897. 

Annual reports, 1895 to 1897 inclusive. 

OsHKOSH—Annual report of the comptroller, 1891, 1892. 

Aunual report of the board of public works, 1892, 1893. 

Charter and ordinances, 1896. 

PrORIA—City comptroller’s report, 1895 to 1899 inclusive. 

PHILADELPHIA—City comptroller’s annual report, 1893 to 1899 in- 
clusive. 

PrrrsBURG—Annual report of the city controller, 1898 to 1900 in- 
clusive. 

PORTLAND, ME.—Auditor’s annual report, 1896-7, 1899-1900. 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Mayor’s message and municipal reports, 1896. 

PROVIDENCE—Auditor’s report, 1894_5 to 1899-1900 inclusive. 

Estimates, 1899-1900. 

Monthly report of auditor and treasurer, May, 1899. 
PuEBLO—City auditor’s annual statement, 1896-7, 1897-8, 1899—Ig00. 
RICHMOND—Annual report of the auditor, 1893 to 1900 inclusive. 
RocKFoRD—Revised ordinances, 1892. 

Reports of the city officers, 1896, 1897, 1899, I900. 

St. JosEPpH—Laws and general ordinances, 1888. 

Municipal reports, 1896-7 to 1898-9 inclusive. 

Sr. Louris—Mayor’s message and documents, 1893-4, 1894-5. 

Report of the comptroller, 1895-6, 1898-9. 

St. PAut—Annual report of city officers, 1893, 1894. 

Annual report of the city treasurer, 1894. 

Report of the comptroller, 1894 to 1899 inclusive. 

City comptroller’s estimate of expenses, 1895. 
SAGINAW—Annual report, 1897, 1899. 

SaLEM—City documents, 1896, 1898. 
Report of city auditor, 1897. 
San ANTONIO—Annual message, 1897-8. 
SAN FRANcIScO—Auditor’s report, 1895 to 1897 inclusive. 
Charter, 1898. 
SALT LAKE City—Mayor’s message, 1896. 
SAVANNAH—Annual report, 1895 to 1897 inclusive. 
Tax ordinance, 1897. 
ScRANTON—Manual of councils, 1897-8. 
SEATTLE—Report of city comptroller, 1894 to 1896 inclusive, 1898, 
1899. 
Sroux FaLLs—Laws and ordinances, 1897. 
SoMERVILLE—City charter, 1896. 
Annuai reports, 1896 to 1899 inclusive. 
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SPRINGFIELD—Report of officers, 1897, 1900. 
SUPERIOR—Charter and ordinances, 1896. 
SyRACUSE—Proceedings of common council, 1895 to 1899 inclusive. 
Common council manual, 1897-8. 
Comptroller’s report, 1900. 
Appropriations, Igo0o0. 
Tacoma—Controller’s report, 1894 to 1898 inclusive. 
TRoy—Report of the comptroller, 1894 to 1897 inclusive. 
ViIcKSBURG—Charter, 1884. 
Clerk’s report, 1896. 
WASHINGTON, (District of Columbia)—Report of the auditor, 1886-7, 
1887-8, 1889-90 to 1897-8 inclusive. 
Act providing a permanent form of government for the District 
of Columbia, 1895. 
WHEELING—Annual statement of receipts and expenditures, 1896, 
Budget ordinance, 1897. 
Tax ordinance, Ig00. 
Appropriations, 1900-Igor. 
WILMINGTON—Mayor’s message, I 901. 
WoORCESTER—Table showing population, valuation, taxes, etc., 1850- 
89, 1850-98. 
Laws and revised ordinances, 1895. 
Auditor’s annual report, 1895 to 1897 inclusive, 1899. 
Estimates, 1896, 1900. 
Youncstown—Annual report, 1895-6, 1896-7, 1899-1900. 


2. LAWS AND OTHER DOCUMENTS PUBLISHED BY STATE AUTHORITY. 


In 1897 the writer examined the latest compilations or codes of 
state laws existing at that time, and made notes on the provisions re- 
lating to city finances. The session laws that were later than the 
compilations were also examined ; in some cases earlier session laws 
were examined when it was desired to trace any provision through 
its various changes. A list of these volumes of laws would be of 
little use in this place and is therefore not included. 

If this classification of sources of information were based on the 
nature of the material instead of the form in which it is found or the 
authority which publishes it, the city charters named in the first and 
last of these four groups of sources would come in this group. 

Two state reports require mention : 

NEw JERSEY—Annual report of the comptroller, 1897. 
NEw YorK—Senate documents, 1891, No. 80, V. Report of com- 
mittee (Fassett) to investigate city government. 


3. PERSONAL INFORMATION. 


The writer has visited in person the following twenty-four cities and 
interviewed one or more officials in each : Boston, Cambridge, Chelsea, 
Chicago, Dubuque, Duluth, Elgin, Jersey City, LaCrosse, Lowell, 
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Lynn, Manchester, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, New York, 
Oshkosh, Philadelphia, Providence, Rockford, Salem, Somerville, St. 
Paul and Superior. Visits for other purposes to eighteen other cities 
have yielded some advantage. 

From all except twenty-seven of the cities named in Appendix A 
the writer has received considerable information through personal 
letters from city officials. Some of the twenty-seven were cities visited 
in person and from which it was not therefore necessary to ask for 
information by letter; others, in answer to inquiries, sent documents 
which contained more or less of the data asked for. There is only 
one city in the list of one hundred and two from which the writer has 
been unable to get any response whatever. 

It is a matter of great regret to the writer that he has been so 
situated during the past six years as to be unable to keep in touch 
with others who are pursuing the same or allied lines of study. There 
are a few friends, however, to whom credit should be given. Dr. 
G. O. Virtue, of the State Normal School at Winona, Minn., and 
Professor F. W. Taussig, of Harvard, the latter as chairman of the 
Publication Committee of the American Economic Association, read 
the manuscript when partly completed and made some suggestions 
on points of detail. Dr. H. A. Millis, of the John Crerar Library, 
Chicago, gave some information about Chicago. Professor John A. 
Fairlie, of the University of Michigan, and Mr. Edward J. Dempsey, 
of Oshkosh, read the proofs, making numerous corrections and advis- 
ing alterations. The New York State library furnished some im- 
portant data and verified the references to the statutes, while the so- 
ciology librarian, Dr. Robert H. Whitten, made corrections and sug- 
gested alterations in the proof. 


4. MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


Access to books has been as restricted as the opportunities to asso- 
ciate with other students of city government or public finance. The 
writer has been almost wholly dependent for data, other than those 
afforded by the sources mentioned above, and for suggestions regard- 
ing perspective, selection of material, arrangement, etc., upon such 
books and periodicalsas he could purchase The following have been 
useful, though to some of them few or no references are made. 

In two instances the writer has used copies of charters that were 
published neither by state authority nor by city authority. One of 
these is the charter of the city of New York which has been published 
in a quarto pamphlet in repeated editions from 1897 to 1901 by the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle. The other is a pamphlet compiled by Pro- 
fessor Edmund J. James, of the University of Chicago, and published 
by the University, containing the early charters of Chicago. 

Apams, H. C.—Public debts. Appleton. 1895. The science of 
finance. Holt. 1898. 

ALLISON AND PENROSE—Philadelphia, 1681-1887. The Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1587. 
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BASTABLE, C. F.—Public finance. 2d ed. Macmillan. 1895. 

BoEcKH, AuGustus—The public economy of Athens, translated from 
the German. John Murry, London. 1828. 

DURAND, E. DAaNA—The finances of New York city. Macmillan. 
1898. 

DILLON, JOHN F.—Commentaries on the law of municipal corpora- 
tions. 4thed. 1890. 

Ey, RICHARD T.—Taxation in American states and cities. Crowell. 
1888. 

GREEN, Mrs. J. R.—Town life in the fifteenth century. Macmillan. 
1894. 

GooDNow, FRANK J.—Municipal home rule. 1895. Municipal 
problems. Macmillan. 1897. 

GRANT, JOHN H.—State supervision of cities. Publications of 
Michigan political science association, ii, no. 4. Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 1896. 

HOLLANDER, J. H.—The financial history of Baltimore. The Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1899. 

HowarD, GEO. H.—Local constitutional history of the United States. 
The Johns Hopkins Press. 1889. 

HUMBERT, GUSTAVE—Essai sur les finances et la comptabilité 
publique ches les romains. Ernest Thorin. Paris, 1886. 
Mack, HEINRICH—Die Finanzverwaltung der Stadt Braunschweig. 

Koebner, Breslau. 1889 

MACPHERSON, F. H.—Municipal accounting. The book-keeper pub- 
lishing co., Limited, Detroit, Mich. gor. 

PLEHN, CARI, C.—Introduction to public finance. Macmillan. 1896. 

RowE, LEO S.—Die Gemeindefinanzen von Berlin und Paris. Fischer, 
Jena. 1893. 

SCHONBERG, GUSTAV— Finanzverhaltnisse der Stadt Basel. H. Laupp- 
’schen Buchhandlung, Tiibingen. 1879. 

SELIGMAN, EDWIN R. A.—Finance statistics of the American 
commonwealths. Publications of the American Statistical 
Association, vol. i, no. 8. 

SHAW, ALBERT—Municipal government in Great Britain. 1895. Mu- 
nicipal government in continental Europe, 1897. Century. 

SPARLING, S. E.—Municipal history and present organization of t¥ 
city of Chicago. Bulletin of Univ. of Wis., No. 23, Madison, 
Wis. 1898. 

STEFFENHAGEN, H. (ed. )—Stadte-Orduung fur die Provinzen Preus- 
sen, Brandenburg, Pommern, Schlesien, Posen und Sachsen, 
J. J. Heines Verlag, Berlin. 1890. Also similar booklets for 
Hannover, Westphalia, the Rhine Province, and Schleswig-Hol- 
stein. 

STOURM, RENE—Le budget. 3meed. Guillaumant, Paris. 1896. 

WAGNER, ADOLPH—Finanzwissenschaft. I, 3d ed. C. F. Winter- 
’sche Verlagshandlung, Leipsig. 1877. 
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WHARTON SCHOOL, UNIV. OF PENN.—City government of Philadel- 
phia. 1893. 

Wi1cox, DELos E.—The study of city government. Macmillan. 1897. 

Wi1cus, J. A.—Evolution of township government in Ohio. Ameri- 
can Historical Association. 1896. 


5. PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


ANNALS of the American academy of political and social science. 
Philadelphia. Vols. [IX to XVIII. 
BULLETIN of the department of labor. Nos. 24 and 30, containing 
statistics of cities. Washington. 
Jouns HoPKINS University Studies in historical and political scicnce. 
The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md. 
Vol. I, No. 3. Local government in Illinois. Albert Shaw. 
Local government in Pennsylvania. E. R. L. Gould. 
No. 5. Local government in Michigan and the Northwest. 
Edward W. Bemis. 
Vol. II, No. 10. Town and county government in the English 
colonies of North America. Edward Channing. 
Vol. III, Nos. 2, 3. Local institutions of Virginia. Edw. Ingle. 
Nos. 5-7. Local institutions of Maryland. L. W. Wilhelm. 
Vol. V, No. 3. City government of Boston. James M. Bugbee. 
No. 4. City government of St. Louis. Marshall £. Snow. 
Vol. VII, Nos. 2, 3. Establishment of municipal government in 
San Francisco. Bernard Moses. 
No. 4. Municipal history of New Orleans. Wm. W. Howe. 
Vol. VIII, No. 8. Local government in Wisconsin. D. E. Spencer. 
Vol. XI, Nos. 11, 12. Local government in the South and West. 
Edward W. Bemis and students. 
Vol. XIV, No. 2. City government of Baltimore. T. P. Thomas. 
MUNICIPAL, AFFAIRS—Reform Club, Committee on city affairs. New 
York. 5 vols. 
NEWSPAPERS—Clippings were secured through a clipping bureau. 
NEw YorK STATE LIBRARY BULLETINS—Numbers 7 to 11 of the an- 
nual comparative summary and index of legislation by states. 
PROCEEDINGS of the national conference for good city government. 
National Municipal League. Philadelphia. 1394-1900. 7 vols. 
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Cambridge Historical Series. $1.50 net. 


‘*The knowledge of history displayed by the author is vast, his grasp of 
the subject is firm, and his style is admirably clear, direct and simple.”’— 
The Critic. 

By the same author, for use in High Schools, etc., 


A Student’s History of the United States, 


With Maps and Illustrations. A new and revised edition. Cloth, r2mo. 
Price, $1.40 net. 


BY GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


An Outline of Political History, 1492-1871. 
3d Edition. With Map. Crown 8vo. $2.00. 


“lt is a literary masterpiece, as readable as a novel, remarkable for its compression 
without dryness, and its brilliancy without any rhetorical effort or display.""—7he Nation. 


Sources of the Constitution of the United States. 


Considered in Relation to Colonial and English History. By C. ELLIs Stevens, LL.D., 
D.C.L., F.S.A. (Epin.) Second Edition. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00 net. 


“The volume is one which merits the most careful attention of the students of our 
institutions.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


‘The Macmillan Company 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 















New Books on History and Politics. 


The Men Who [lade the Nation. 
AN OUTLINE OF UNITED STATES HISTORY FROM 1760 TO 1865. 
By EDWIN ERLE SPARKS, Ph.D., University of Chicago. 
Illustrated from Contemporary Prints, Documents, etc. Cloth, cr. 8vo, gilt top, etc., $2.00. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF MINNESOTA. Its THE AMERICAN NEGRO. By the Hon. 
History and Administration. By FRANK | WM. HANNIBAL THOMAS. Cr. 8vo. $2.00. 


McVEY, in the series Handbooks of Amert- “* Very remarkable.”—N. Y. Sun. 
can Government, edited by IL. B. EVANS, “Can hardly fail to make a sensation.”— 
Tufts College. $.75 net Boston Transcript 


MORRIS. The History of Colo- -HOLLS. The Peace Conference 
nization from the Earliest Times at the Hague and its Bearings on 


to the Present Day. By HENRYC. International Law and Policy. By 

Morris, formerly United States FREDERICK W. HOLLs, D.C.L., a 

Consui at Ghent, Belgium. Member of the Conference from 
Cloth, 8vo., $4.00. U.S.A. $3.00. 


The Citizen’s Library of Economics, Politics & Sociology 


Under the general Editorship of RICHARD T. ELY, Ph.D., LL.D., Director of the 
School of Economics; Professor of Political Economy at the University of Wisconsin. 


AMONG OTHER ISSUES, EACH HALF MOROCCO, §1.25, ARE: 
VINCENT. Government in Swit- MACY. Political Parties in the 
zerland. A revised and enlarged ieoan aes, Eh ey By 
ss " - We. ESSE MACY, LL.D., State Univer- 
edition. By joun Mantis \ - sity of lowa, author of ‘‘ The Eng- 
CENT, Johns Hopkins University. lish Constitution,”’ etc. 


BULLOCK. Essays in the Monetary History of the United States. 
By CHARLES J. BuLLocK, Ph.D., Williams College, author of ‘‘The Fi- 
nances of the United States from 1775 to 1789,’’ etc. 


REINSCH. World Politicsinthe JONES. Economic Crises. By 


19th Century as Influenced by the EDWARD W. JONES, University of 
Oriental (particularly the Chinese) Wisconsin. 

Situation. By Paut S. RemscH,| ELY. Monopolies and Trusts. 
University of Wisconsin. By the editor of the Series. 


A Demonstration that the Seat of Empire is passing from England to the U. S. 


American Supremacy in the World’s Politics 


By BROOKS ADAMS, 
Author of ‘‘ The Law of Civilization and Decay,’’ Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 


‘‘ Singularly thoughtful and suggestive.’"’-—New York Sun. 


‘The Macmillan Company 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


























JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


Studies in History and Politics. 


Edited by HERBERT B. ADAMS. 
Nineteenth Series, 1901. Subscription, $3.00. 


AMERICA IN THE PACIFIC AND THE FAR EAST. By G. M. 
CALLAHAN. $1.00. 

STATE ACTIVITIES IN RELATION TO LABOR IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By W. F. WILLOUGHBY. 75 cts. 

HISTORY OF SUFFRAGE IN VIRGINIA. By J. A. C. CHANDLER. 

THE MARYLAND CONSTITUTION OF 1864. By nay S. MYERS. 

GOV. HICKS OF MARYLAND AND THE CIVIL WAR. By G. L. 
RADCLIFFE. 


Other papers will be announced from time to time. 


SERIES I.—Local Institutions. 479 pages. $4.00. 

SERIES I1.—Institutions and Economics. 629 pages. $4.00. 

SERIES III.—Maryland, Virginia and Washington. 595 pages. $4.00. 

SERIES IV.—Municipal Government and Land Tenure. 600 pages. $3.50. 
SERIES V.—Municipal Government, History and Politics. 559 pages. $3.50. 
SERIES VI.—The History of Co-operation in the United States. 540 pages. $3.50. 
SERIES VII.—Social Science, Municipal and Federal Government. 628 pages. $3.50. 
SERIES VIII.—History, Politics and Education. 625 pages. $3.50. 

SERIES IX.—Education, History and Politics. 640 pages. $3.50. 

SERIES X.—Church and State: Columbus and America. 630 pages. $3.50. 
SERIES XI.—Labor, Slavery and Self-Government. 574 pages. $3.50, 

SERIES XII.—Institutional and Economic History. 626 pages. $3.50. 

SERIES XIII.—South Carolina, Maryland and Virginia. 606 pages. $3.50. 
SERIES XIV.—Baltimore, Slavery, and Constitutional History. 592 pages. $3.50. 
SERIES XV.—American Economic History. 618 pages. $3.50. 

SERIES XVI.—Anglo-American Relations and Southern History. 624 pages. $3.50. 
SERIES XVII.—Economic History: Maryland and the South. 600 pages. $3.so. 
SERIES XVITII.—Taxation in the South: Church and Education. 582 pages. $3.50 


RECENT EXTRA VOLUMES. 


SPANISH INSTITUTIONS OF THE SOUTHWEST. By FRANK W. BLACKMAR. 380 
pp. and 31 plates. 8vo.cloth. $2.00. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE CONSTITUTION. By M. M. Coun. 
250pp. 8vo.cloth. $1.50. 

THE OLD ENGLISH MANOR. By C. M. ANDREWS. 280 pp. 8vo. cloth. $1.50. 

THE SOUTHERN QUAKERS AND SLAVERY. By STEPHEN B. WEEKS. 414 pp. 8vo. 
cloth. $2.00. 

CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN OPINION OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 
C. D. HAZEN. 325 pp. 8vo. cloth. $2.00. 

INDUSTRIAL EXPERIMENTS IN THE — COLONIES OF NORTH AMERICA. 
By ELEANOR L. LORD. 164 pp.cloth. $1.2 

THE FINANCIAL HISTORY OF BALTIMORE. By J. H. HOLLANDER. 400 pages. 
cloth. $2.00 

CUBA AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. By J. M. CALLAHAN. 503 pp. cloth. 


$3.00 
THE AMERICAN WORKMAN. By E. LEvAsseuR. (Translation). 540 pp.cloth. $3.00. 


The set of eighteen series is now offered uniformly bound in cloth, for $54.00, and in- 
cluding subscription to the current (nineteenth) series, $57.00. The eighteen series with 
sixteen extra volumes, in cloth, for $74.00. 

Orders should be addressed to 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 
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Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, 





— EDITED BY — 
THE FACULTY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


RECENT NUMBERS. 


VOLUME IX, 1897-98.—617 pp. . 
Price $3.50; Bound $4.00. K 


. ENGLISH LocAL GOVERNMENT OF To-pay. A Study of the Relations of Central and 


Local Government. By Milo Roy Maltbie, Ph.D. Price $2.00. 
Vol, IX., no. 1, may be also obtained bourd. Price $2.50. 


. GERMAN WAGE THEORIES. A History of their Development. By James W. Crook, 


Ph.D. Price $1.00. 
THE CENTRALIZATION OF ADMINISTRATION IN NEW YORK STATE. By John Archi- 
bald Fairlie, Ph.D. Price $1.00. 


VOLUME X, 1898-99.—500 pp. 
Price $3.00: Bound $3.50. 


. SYMPATHETIC STRIKES AND SYMPATHETIC Lockouts. By Fred S. Hall, Ph.D. Price 


$1.00. 


. RHODE ISLAND AND THE FORMATION OF THE UNION. By Frank Greene Bates., Ph.D. 


Price $1.50. 


. CENTRALIZED ADMINISTRATION OF LIQUOR LAWS IN THE AMERICAN Comon- 


WEALTHS. By Clement Moore Lacey Sites, Ph.D. Price $1.00. 
VOLUME XI, 1899.—495 pp. 
Price > <0 Round $4.00. 
The Growth of Cities. By ADNA FERRIN WEBER, Ph.D. 
VOLUME XII. 1899-1900.—586 pp. 
Price $3.00; Bound $3.50. 


. HISTORY AND FUNCTIONS OF CENTRAL LABOR UNIONS. By William Maxwell Burke, 


Ph.D. Pricé $1.00. 
COLONIAL IMMIGRATION Laws. By Edward Emberson Proper, A.M. Price 75 cts. 
HISTORY OF MILITARY PENSION LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED STATES. By William 
Henry Glasson, Ph.D. Price $1.00. 


. HISTORY OF THE THEORY OF SOVEREIGNTY SINCE ROUSSEAU. By Charles E. Mer- 


riam, Jr., Ph.D. Price $1.50. 
VOLUME XII', tg00-1901.—570 pp. 
Price $3.50; Bound $4.00. 


. THE LEGAL PrRoPeRTY RELATIONS OF MARRIED PARTIES. By Isidor Loeb, Ph.D. 


Price $1.50. 


. POLITICAL NATIVISM IN NEW YORK STATE. By Louis Dow Scisco, Ph.D. Price $2.00 
. THE RECONSTRUCTION OF GEORGIA. By Edwin C. Woolley, Ph.D. Price $1.00. 


VOLUME XIV, 1901. 


. LOYALISM IN NEW YORK DURING THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By Alexander Clar- 


ence Flick, Ph.D. Price $2.00. 
THE Economic THEORY OF RISK AND INSURANCE. By Allan H. Willett, Ph.D. 
Price $1.50. 
To be announced hereafter. 
VOLUME XV, Igor. 


CIVILIZATION AND CRIME. By Arthur Cleveland Hall, Ph.D. [Ready in October.] 


The set of thirteen volumes (except that vol. II can be supplied only in unbound 
nos. 2 and 3) is offered bound for $43. 


For further information apply to 





Pror. EpwIn R. A. SELIGMAN, Columbia University, 
or to THE MACMILLAN Company, New York. 
London: P. S. Kinc & Son, Great Smith St., Westminister. 


























Street Railways 


OF 


Chicago. 


The Results of an Examination of the Books of Account and 
Corporation Records of the Street Railways of Chicago 
for the Civic Federation. 


The only Study of its kind in existence. 


Edited by 
Dr. MILO ROY MALTBIE. 


EDMUND F. BARD, 


Accountant. 
Reprinted from Municipal Affairs for June, 1901. 
8vo, 160 pages. Cloth bound, 50 cents. 


ADDRESS— 


Reform Club Committee on City Affairs, 


52 William Street, 
New York City. 





The Quarterly Journal of Economics. 


Established in 1886 by Harvard University. 


Books, Periodicals, and Manuscript to be addressed, ED- 
ITORS of QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS, 


Cambridge, Mass. 
Business letters, etc., to be addressed, GEORGE H. 


ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston, Mass. Sub- 
scription $3.00 a year. 


Editor, F. W. TAUSSIG. Associate Editor, T. N. CARVER. 


CONTENTS FOR MAY, 1901. 


I. Social ELEMENTS IN THE THEORY OF VALUE-_---- E. R. A. Seligman 
II. THE CHICAGO BUILDING TRADES CONFLICT OF I900___.__J. E. George 
III. THE TARIFF AND THE TRUSTS_____.-__._.__......_..Charles Beardsley 


IV. LABOR LEGISLATION IN FRANCE UNDER THE THIRD REPUBLIC. I, 
William Franklin Willoughby 


V. THE PASSING OF THE OLD RENT CONCEPT __- _... Frank A. Fetter 
NOTES AND MEMORANDA: 

The Risk Theory of Profits____ -________- nencsucs bo . Carver 

Municipal Trading in Great Britain ______-_- ....--Percy Ashley 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS UPON ECONOMICS. 
CONTENTS FOR AUGUST, 1901. 


I. INDIAN CURRENCY PROBLEMS OF THE LAST DECADE_-_A. Piatt Andrew 
Il. THE GENESIS OF THE UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, 
Edward Sherwood Meade 
III. LABOR LEGISLATION IN FRANCE UNDER THE THIRD REPUBLIC. II, 
William Franklin Willonghby 
IV. CLARK’S DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH_.__--_._._________. T. N. Carver 
V. REPLY TO FINAL OBJECTIONS TO THE RISK THEORY OF PROFIT, 
Frederick B. Hawley 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS UPON ECONOMICS. 


There is published in each issue a classified and annotated bibliography 
of recent publications on economic subjects. 








Librairie Guillauminet Cie., Rue Richelieu 14,4 PARIS. 


Journal des Economistes 


REVUE MENSUELLE 
De la Science économique et de la Statistique 


SOIXANTIEME ANNEE. 


Rédacteur en chef: G. DE MOLINARI, 


Correspondant de I’ Institut. 


Sommarie du No. de Octobre, 1901. 


Le principe de Lavoisier et le socialisme scientifique, par E. 
Martineau. 


L’Industrie professionnelle et l’industrie nouvelle, par C. 
Limousin. 

Le mouvement financier et commercial, par M. Tablet. 

Revue des principales publications économiques de 1|’étranger, 
par M. Macquart. 

Le nouveau Dictionaire du commerce de l'industrie et de la 
Banque, par M. M. Yves Guyot et A. Raffalovich. 

Bulletin. 

Société d’économie politique (réunion du 5 Octobre 1gor) 
Discussion: Du métayage et de la participation aux béné- 
fices dans]’agriculture. Compte rendu, par M. Ch. Letort. 


Comptes Rendus et Notices bibliographiques. 
Chronique économique, par G. de Molinari. 


Conditions de l’'abonnement: 
France un an, 36 fr. 

Union postale, 38 fr. 
Un numéro, 3 fr. 50. 

















SEVENTY-FIRST YEAR JULy, IgoI 


THE 


BIBLIOTHECA SACRA 


A Religious and Sociological Quarterly 


Editor 
G. FREDERICK WRIGHT 
ASSOCIATED WITH 
Z. SWIFT HOLBROOK, NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS, FRANK H. FOSTER, JUDSON 


SMITH, D. W. SIMON, SAMUEL IVES CURTISS, CHAS. F. THWING, A. A. 
BERLE, W. E. BARTON, E. H. JOHNSON, AND JACOB COOPER 


PARTIAL CONTENTS OF JULY, 1901 


Early Life and Military Services of General Jacob Dolson Cox, 
WILLIAM C. COCHRAN 


Sources of Danger from Mormonism______....._...__... ROBERT W. BEERS 
The Child Saving Movement......................-.-- Hastincs H. HART 
The Crossing of the Red Sea (With Map)_____.__.G. FREDERICK WRIGHT 


PARTIAL CONTENTS OF OCTOBER, 1901 


The Motive and Method of Christian Charity__________ H. FRANCIS PERRY 
The Future of the American College_.___..._._.JoSEPH LEONARD DANIELS 
Possible Population of Palestine ___._........._-_...G. FREDERICK WRIGHT 


A special feature for 1902 will be contributions of the Editor on his per- 
sonal observations in Siberia, Western Asia, and the Mediterranean lands, 
illustrating the support given by science to the historical character of the 
Pentateuch ; including his fullest presentation of the new evidence of the 
Noachian Flood. 


800 pp. Three Dollars a Year; 75 cents a Number. 


Address BIBLIOTHECA SACRA CO., Oberlin, Ohio. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE AFIERICAN ECONO/IIC ASSOCIATION. 


FIRST SERIES. 


VOLUME 1, 1886. 


No. 1. Report of the Organization of the American Economic Association. By 
Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., Secretary. Price 50 cents. 

Nos. 2and 3. The Relation of the Modern Municipality to the Gas Supply. By 
Edmund J. James, Ph.D. 


No, 4. Co-operation in a Western City. By Albert Shaw, Ph.D. 
No, 5. Co-operationin New England. By Edward W. Bemis, Ph.D. 
No. 6. Relation of the State to Industrial Action. By Henry C. Adams, Ph.D. 


VOLUME II, 1887. 
No.1. Three Phases of Co-operation in the West. By Amos G. Warner, Ph.D. 


No. 2. Historical Sketch of the Finances of Pennsylvania. By T. K. Worthing- 
ton, Ph.D. 

No. 3. The Railway Question. By Edmund J. James, Ph.D. 

No. 4. The Early History of the English Woolen Industry. By W. J. Ashley,M.A. 

No. 5. Two Chapters on the Medieval Guilds of England. By Edwin R. A. Se- 
ligman, Ph.D. 

No. 6. The Relation of Modern Municipalities to Quasi-Public Works. By H. 


C. Adams, George W. Knight, Davis R. Dewey, Charles Moore, Frank 
J. Goodnow and Arthur Yager. 


VOLUME III, 1888. 


No.1. Three Papers Read at Meeting in Boston: Statistics in Colleges, by 
Carroll D. Wright; Sociology and Political Economy, by F. H. 
Giddings ; The Legal-Tender Decisions, by E. J. James. 

No. 2, Capital and its Earnings. By John B. Clark, A.M. 

No. 3 consists of three parts: The Manual Laboring Class, by General F. A. Wal- 
ker; Mine Labor in the Hocking Valley, by E. W. Bemis, Ph.D.; 
Report of the Second Annual Meeting, by Richard T. Ely, Secretary. 

Nos. 4 and 5. Statistics and Economics, By Richmond Mayo-Smith, A.M. 

No. 6. The Stability of Prices. By Simon N. Patten, Ph.D. 


VOLUME IV, 1889. 


No. 1. Contributions to the Wages Question: The ‘Theory of Wages, by 
Stuart Wood, Ph.D.; Possibility of a Scientific Law of Wages, by 
John B. Clark, A.M. 

No. 2. Socialism in England. By Sidney Webb, LL.B. 

No. 3. Road Legislation for the American State. By Jeremiah W. Jenks, Ph.D. 

No. 4. Report of the Proceedings of Third Annual Meeting, by Richard T. Ely, 
Secretary ; with addresses by Dr. William Pepper and Gen. F. A. 
Walker. 

No. 5. Three Papers Read at Third Annual Meeting: Malthus and Ricardo, 
by S. N. Patten; The Study of Statistics, by D. R. Dewey. 
Analysis in Political Economy, by W. W. Folwell. 

No.6. An Honest Dollar. By President E. Benjamin Andrews. 


VOLUME V, 1890. 


No. 1. The Industrial Transition in Japan, By YeijiroOno, Ph.D. Price $7.00. 

No. 2, Two Prize Essays on Child-Labor: I. By William F. Willoughby; II. 
By Miss Clare de Graffenried. 

Nos, 3 and 4. Two Papers on the Canal Question. I. By Edmund J. James, 
Ph.D. ; II. By Lewis M. Haupt, A.M., C.E. 

No. 5. History of the New York Property Tax. By J. C. Schwab,Ph.D. Price $7.00. 

No 6 The Educational Value of Political Economy. By Simon N. Patten, Ph.D. 
















PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN ECONOSIIC ASSOCIATION. 


VOLUME VI, 1891. 


No. rand 2. Report of the Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting. 

No. 3. I. Government Forestry Abroad. By Gifford Pinchot. II. The Present 
Condition of the Forests on the Public Lands. By Edward A. Bow- 
ers. III, Practicability of an American Forest Administration. By 
B. E. Fernow. 

Nos. 4and5. Municipal Ownership of Gas in the United States. By Edward W. 
Bemis, Ph.D. 

No.6. State Railroad Commissions and How they May be Made Effective. By 
Frederick C. Clark, Ph.D. 


VOLUME VII, 1892. 


No.1, The Silver Situation in the United States. By F. W. Taussig, Ph.D. 

Nos. 2and 3. On the Shifting and Incidence of Taxation. By Edwin R. A. 
Seligman, Ph.D. 

Nos. 4and5. Sinking Funds. By Edward A. Ross, Ph.D. 

No. 6. The Reciprocity Treaty with Canada of 1854. By F. EK. Haynes, Ph.D. 


VOLUME VIII, 1893. 


No. 1. Report of the Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Meeting. 

Nos. 2and 3. The Housing of the Poor in American Cities. By Marcus T. Rey- 
nolds, Ph.B., M.A. 

Nos. 4and5. Public Assistance of the Poorin France. By Emily G. Balch, A.B. 

No.6. The First Stages of the Tariff Policy of the United States. By William 
Hill, A.M. Price $7.00. 


VOLUME IX, 1894. 


Hand-Book and Report of the Sixth Annual Meeting. Price 50 cents. 

Nos. rand 2. Progressive Taxation in Theory and Practice. By Edwin R. A. 
Seligman, Ph.D. Price $1.00; cloth $7.50. 

No, 3. The Theory of Transportation. By Charles H. Cooley. 

No. 4. Sir William Petty: A Study in English Economic Literature. By Wil- 
sou Lloyd Bevan, M.A., Ph.D. 

Nos. 5 and 6. Papers Read at the Seventh Annual Meeting: The Modern Ap- 
peal to Legal Forces in Ecovomic Life, by John B. Clark,Ph.D.; The 
Chicago Strike, by Carroll D. Wright, LL.D. ; The Unemployed, by 
D. R. Dewey, Ph.D. ; Population and Capital, by Arthur T. Hadley, 
M.A.; The Pope and the Encyclical on Labor, by John Graham Brooks. 


VOLUME X, 1895. 


Hand-Book and Report of the Seventh Annual Meeting. Price 50 cents. 

Nos. 1,2and3. The Canadian Banking System, 1817-1890. By R. M.-Brecken- 
ridge, Ph.D. Price $7.50; cloth $2.50. 

No. 4. Poor Laws of Massachusetts and New York. By John Cummings, Ph.D. 

Nos. 5 and6. Letters of Ricardo to McCulloch, 1816-1823. Edited by J. H. 
Hollander, Ph.D. Price $1.25 ; cloth $2.00. 


VOLUME XI, 1896. 


Nos. 1,2 and 3. Race Traits and Tendencies of the American Negro. By F. L. 
Hoffman, F.S.S. Price $7.25 ; cloth $2.00. 
No.4. Appreciation and Interest. By Irving Fisher, Ph.D. 


General Contents and Index of Volumes I to XI, (1886-1896). 


The price of the foregoing publications, except where otherwise noted, is seventy- 
five cents for a single number and one dollar for a double number. The Gen- 
eral Index is supplied free to owners of sets upon application to the Secretary. 














PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION. 





(During 1896-1899 the Association issued its Publications in two series, viz., 
the bi-monthly Economic Studies, and the ‘‘new series” of larger monographs 
printed at irregular intervals. In 1900 it reverted to the policy of tssuing tts 
monographs, now called the ‘‘ third series" of the Publications, at regular guar- 
terly intervals.) 





ECONOMIC STUDIES. 


VOLUME 1, 1896. 


Hand-Book and Report of the Highth Annual Meeting. 

No. 1. The Theory of Economic Progress, by John B. Clark, Ph.D. The Rela- 
tion of Changes in the Volume of the Currency to Prosperity, by 
Francis A. Walker, LL.D. 

No. 2. The Adjustment of Wages to Efficiency. Three papers: Gain Sharing, 
by H. R. Towne ; The Premium Plan, by F. A. Halsey ; A Piece-Rate 
System, by F. W. Taylor. 

No. 3. The Populist Movement. By Frank L. McVey, Ph.D. 

No. 4. The Present Monetary Situation. By Professor W. Lexis. Translated by 
John Cummings, Ph.D. 

Nos. 5-6. The Street Railway Problem in Cleveland. By William Rowland 
Hopkins. Price 75 cents. 


VOLUME II, 1897. 


Haud-Book and Report of the Ninth Annual Meeting. 

Economics and Jurisprudence. By Henry C. Adams, Ph.D. 

The Saloon Question in Chicago. By John E. George, Ph.B. 

The General Property Tax in California. By Carl C. Plehn, Ph.D. 

Area and Population of the United States at the Eleventh Census. By 
Walter F. Willcox, Ph.D. 

A Discussion Concerning the Currencies of the British Plantations in 
America, &c. By William Douglass. Edited by Charles J. Bullock, 
Ph.D. 

Density and Distribution of Population in the United States at the Eleventh 
Census. By Walter F. Willcox, Ph.D. 


VOLUME ITI, 1898. 


Hand-Book and Report of the Tenth Annual Meeting. 

Government by Injunction. By William H. Dunbar, A.M., LL.B. 

Economic Aspects of Railroad Receiverships. By H. H. Swain, Ph.D, 

The Ohio Tax Inquisitor Law. By T. N. Carver, Ph.D. 

The American Federation of Labor. By Morton A: Aldrich, Ph.D. 

The Housing of the Working People in Yonkers. By Ernest L. Bogart, 
Ph.D. 

The State Purchase of Railways in Switzerland. By Horace Michelie ; 
translated by John Cummings, Ph.D. 


VOLUME IV, 1899. 


Hand-Book and Report of the Eleventh Annual Meeting. 

No. 1. I. The Relation between Economics and Politics; by Arthur T. Hadley, 
A.M. II. Report of the Committee on Currency Reform. III. Report 
of the Committee on the Twelfth Census. 

No. 2. Personal Competition. By Charles H. Cooley, Ph.D. 

No. 3. Economics as a School Study. By Frederick R. Clow, A.M. 

Nos. 4and 5. The English Income Tax. By J. A. Hill, Ph.D. FS ind prec 

No. 6 (and last). The Effects of Recent Changes in Monetary Standards upon the 
Distribution of Wealth. By Francis S. Kinder, M.A. 


Price, except where otherwise noted, fifty cents a number. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE AFERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION, 





NEW SERIES. 


The Cotton Industry : An Essay in American Economic History. 
By M. B. Hammond, Ph.D. Price, $7.50; cloth, $2.00. 

Report of the Committee on the Scope and Method of the Twelfth 
Census. (Includes elaborate critical discussions by over twenty 
statistical experts, containing 525 pages.) Price in paper, $2.00; 
cloth, $2.50. 





THIRD SERIES. 
VOLUME I, 1900. 


Papers and Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Meeting. Pp. 
286. Price $1.00. 

The End of Villainage in England. By T. W. Page, Ph.D. Pp. 99. 
Price $1.00. 

Essays in Colonial Finance. By Members of the Association. Pp. 
303. Price $1.50. 

Gurrency and Banking in the Province of the Massachusetts Bay. 
By A. McF. Davis. Part 1: Currency. Pp. 473, illustrated. Price 
in paper, $1.75; in cloth, $2.00. 

VOLUME II, 1901. 


Papers and Proceedings of the Thirteenth Annual Meeting. Pp. 
300. Price $1.25. 

Currency and Banking in the Province of the Massachusetts Bay. 
By A. McF. Davis. Part 2: Banking. Pp. 332, illustrated. Price 
in paper, $1.75 ; in cloth $2.00. 

The Theory of Value Before Adam Smith. By Hannah R. Sewall, 
Ph.D. Pp. 132. rice $1.00. 

A Comparative Study of the Administration of City Finances in 
the United States, with Special Reference to the Budget. By 
Frederick R. Clow, Ph.D. Pp. 144. Price $1.00. 


VOLUME III, 1902. 


No. 1. Papers and Proceedings of the Fourteenth Annual Meeting. 
Zo appear February, 1902. 





Price of the First Series, $4.00 per volume in paper. In cloth $5.co fora single 
volume, $4.00 for each additional volume ordered at the same time. Volume 
eleven in paper $2.00, in cloth $2.50. The set of eleven volumes, with index, in 
cloth, $41.00. 

Price of the Economic Studies $2.50 per volume in paper $3.00, in cloth. The 
set of four volumes, in cloth, $10.00. 

Price of the New Series as noted above ; or both volumes in cloth $4.00. 

The entire Publications, 1886-1899, viz., first series, new series, and Economic 
Studies, seventeen volumes, in cloth, $50.00. 

Price of the Third Series as noted above. 

Any volumes will be sent to members, in cloth binding, prepaid, for 75 cents each 
in addition to the unbound numbers, if the latter are returned to the Secretary pre- 
paid, and in good condition. Copies in half morocco are also offered at 50 cents 
per volume additional to the price in cloth. 

Separate subscriptions by non-members, libraries, etc., $4.00 per year. Any 
single monograph may be obtained at the price given above. One-sixth dis- 
count to members and subscribers on all orders. 





Address applications for membership and Address all orders except subscriptions 
inguiries to the to the publishers 
SECRETARY of the AMERICAN 
ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION, 1 EAERCL ES Oe 
lthaca, N.Y. 66 Fifth Avenue, oe New York. 











